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German roads will get you 
there - and If you haven’t yet 
made up your mind, why not • 
try the Romantic Route? It ■ 
runs from Wurzburg on the 
Main to Fussen high up In the 
Bavarian mountains., 
Romanticism is not an escape 
from the down-to-earth 
present into the past. We fee) 
these little old towns are a part 
of living history that carries 
more conviction than many a 
book. • • 

You may have heard of 
Rothenburg. Dinkelsbuhl or 
Hohenschwangau. But have 
you ever been to Nordlingen 
with its unspoilt mediaeval 
town centre? Or Augsburg, 
the 2,000-year-old trading 
centre, episcopal seat and 
Free Imperial City? Or 
Feuchtwangen and 
Donauworth? 

Visit Germany and see for 
yourself Gothic, Baroque and 
Renaissance architecture. Let 
the Romantic Route be your 
guide. 
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Foreign policy stays firm 
beneath election rhetoric 

1 has just called again, are equally indisper 
able. But they cannot be .seen — or csl 
f I 0jj . ?! Wished' — in isolation from East-West lie 
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U their .foreign policy. The ideal — a 
policy endorsed by nil leading parties — 
can as a rule only be achieved at times of 
national threat. 

Otherwise foreign policy is as much an 
issue for party-political dispute as, say, 
taxation. 

Another handicap is that parties have to 
think about short-term public views just 
■they do with other issues. 

Public opinion can easily be misled by 
emotions and subjective considerations, 
making it an unreliable ami unsuitable 
yardstick of national activity. 

All this is what George F. Kcnmm says. 
He is a former US ambassador in Moscow 
and inventor of “containment" pnlicv i«nv- 
afd the Sffviei Union, but now anadvoenie ~ 
of far-reaching arms control. 

Kennan's words have lost none of their 
significance. They make the point that 
democracies, unlike dictatorships which 
need not trouble themselves with parties, 
the media and public opinion, always feel 
at a disadvantage and are able neither to 
plan in the long term nor to react swiftly. 

This is particularly true during election 
campaigns when democracies are fre- 
quently paralysed and slogans conceal the 
principles that ought to be the yardstick of 
a country's true interests. 

The Federal Republic is in the throes of 
just such a general eleclion-campaign, and 
foreign and security policy are being hotly 
disputed not only between government 
and opposition but also among the Bonn 
coalition parties. ‘ 

Yet, behind the words, the outlines and 
constants of German foreign policy call be 
made out with little difficulty. 

The prime factor is this country’s firm 
anchorage in the Western alliance. Given 
irs hazardous geopolitical location it can 
risk neither “equidistance" between Wash- 
ington and Moscow n’6r a “special /pad” 
jeopardising the protection afforded" by 
the Western alliance and, at home, the 
Western democratic system it has taken 
such pains to master. - , 

Equal distance from both superpowers 
would be nothing other than to embark on 
just such- a special road,. but that is not to 
say that the Federal Republic must feel or 
behave like' a US satellite. 

What it must do is bring its weight in the 
Western alliance to bear in support of a 
policy serving both our own and the com- 
mon interests. • 1 ; 

That may be difficult with a United 
States in the throes of a phase of greater 
national self-assertion, but it Is indispens- 
able.- - • ; ! ' ( ;■ 

'Good- neigh hourly" relations with the 
Soviet Union, for which Chancellor Kohl 


has just called again, are equally indispens- 
able. But they cannot be seen — or esta- 
blished — in isolation from East-West ties. 

■ The Federal Republic docs not have 
enough leeway or carry enough weight of 
its own to maintain cordial relations with 
Moscow irrespective of the international 
political climate. 

■' In other words, the more influence 
Bonn exerts in the Western alliance, the 
greater the weight it carries in Moscow. 

it can only exert this influence in nn alli- 
ance where views arc ns uniform as possi- 
ble. Its voice counts for little in a pact 
whose members are at loggerheads with 
each other. 

It follows that the Federal Republic 
must constantly advocate a realistic im- 
provement in E-.ast-We.st relations in both 
East and West. 

There must be no imbalance and no go- 
ing U alone, not even with East Germany, 
on issues relating to the alliance. 

— lab; 
and in its geopolitical location cannot af- 
ford to fun the risk of isolation. 

The Federal Republic is not a nuclear 
power, but nuclear weapons are stored on 
its territory. It cannot trigger nuclear hosti- 
lities but it can become involved in them. 

So it is in Germany's interest to help 
maintain the balance of terror that has 
held sway for 40 years and to help ensure 
that it is gradually stabilised at a lower le- 
vel and not progressively intensified. 

That calls for a cautious approach in- 
cluding cordial relations with the super- 
powers and even better ties with neigh- 
bouring European countries. 

The Europeans must be careful. Reyk- 
javik may not have achieved results, but 
ties between Washington nnd Moscow 
have since got moving. 

President Reagan's position may have 
been weakened by ‘‘Irangate*’ but that is all 
the more reason why he should urgently 
need a foreign policy diversion. 

The choice he faces is clear. He can 
either resume the struggle against the 
"realm of evil" or try after all to come to 
terms With Mr Gorbachov on arms con- 
trol. 

If he went for the first, he would delight 
only his old friends; the second would win 
'him new supporters. 

So the debate on the repercussions of 



President Mubarak arrives for a chat 

Egypt’s President Mubarak (left) Is welcomed In Stuttgart by Chancellor Kohl 
for a round of talks. He wbb on hla way from France to Rumania. <,rhuM:dp;u 


Reykjavik, theoretical uiul eunfu.scil 
though it may seem to be at present, is es- 
sential. Renewed debate in London. Paris 
and Bonn on fmeien ami securilv pnlicv 

perns are that their interests might come 
second-best in u deal between Washington 
and Moscow. 

Three main issues are at stake: 

• Cun conventional forces tnke the place 
of nuclear arms? 

• Might a threat of ’•decoupling" from the 
United States then occur, especially if 
Washington were to reduce and withdraw 
conventional forces from Europe? 

• Must the proposed first step, the zero 
option for medium-range missiles in Eu- 
rope. be seen in connection with Soviet su- 
periority in short-range (up to 1,000km) 
missiles and conventional forces'? 

Nato Foreign and Defence Ministers 
have clearly drawn a link — without calling 
for linkage. The Europeans, having con- 
stantly called for the zero option, could 
hardly cast their credibility to the winds. 

• Yet they face a dilemma. The zero op- 
tion would deprive them of a link in the 
chain of Nato's flexible response strategy.’ 

Raising the nuclear threshold by means 
of more conventional forces is not enough; 
it would be money wasted so long as the 
other side retained tactical’ huelear wea- 
pons of any great ranee. 

The mere threat of their use woiild for- 
ce any conventional army to give. up. So 
'• Continued on paqe 3 
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Nato ministers 


to the Kremlin 

T he Brussels autumn conference of 
Nato Foreign Ministers, showed (lint 
the Atlantic alliance remains capable of 
reaching joint decisions despite the tur- 
bulence in Washington. 

As one of the few leading US politi- 
cians barely associated with the Iran 
arms deal. Secretary of State Shultz, suc- 
ceeded in conveying the impression that 
the Reagan administration was unswerv- 
ing on disarmament and security policy. 

That strengthened America’s allies in 
their resolve to lend this policy visible 
support. 

The meeting was an offer to talk with 
the Soviets about conventional arms and 
an appeal to them to agree in Geneva to a 
50-per-cent cut in offensive weapons and 
to a medium-range missile zero option in 
Europe without SDI linkage. * 

The Nato Foreign Ministers felt, much 
as Bonn does, that art agreement on me- 
dium-range missiles cannot be reached 
heedless of Soviet shortcr-rnnge superi- 
ority. 

! It must Include an undertaking to hold 
negotiations on them too: 

1 After the' visions of Reykjavik it wris 
good to hear confirmation that' Ndto's de- 
terrent strategy remains "on the basts of 
adequate conventional 'and nuclear def- 
ence". * ' ' j 

The final message melritioned the de- 
sire for "wlde-rbhglng and cohslTuctive 
dialogue" with the Soyifcl Union and for 
"East-West ' relations aimed nt 'greater 
Cooperation." ; : 1 ■ ‘ ’ ' 

Bonn's Ljans-plctrich Gerischcr wcl- 
tortied this. A realistic Osipqlltik call on- 
ly be based on a c'omblnsulolibf (lie two. 

Bern/ Conriut^k 

' ' ' 11 (IMc Weir, Bairn? 1 3 December 
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Berlin birthday celebrations throw up 
ticklish problems of protocol 


O n New Year’s Day a concert in the 
East Berlin Sclinuspielhaus will be 
the first of many events in honour of the 
750th anniversary of the founding of 
Berlin. 

.. In Wept Berlin the anniversary year is 
getting off-to a slower start, 'with exhibi- 
tions hi March' on “Berlin Cityscapes" 1 ' 
and “750 Years of Architecture and 
Town Planning." * 

: Events in East and West will later fair 
low : in ‘ . swift su ccession: exhibi lions, 1 
concerts, stage shows, festivities, con- ■ . 
grasses and one conference after an- 
other. .. •* 

.Views may differ on edneepts or on! 

. tl,{ ! trouble and expense, but Bern's 
' 750th anniversary (or,. arguably, that of ' 
its mediaeval twin settlement on the riv- 
er Spree, CdJin, the first recorded men- 
tion of which dates back to 1237) has 
already had one effect. 

More thought and discussion are be- 
ing devoted to the city. < 

Consideration is being given on both i 
sides to what is to become of the two j 
halves of the city, how they are to get on 
with each other and how they are to live ■ i 
with the four wartime Allies, whose writ t 
by no means extends solely to West Berlin, t 

This issue assumes practical importance . . e 
- and becomes highly explosive, as will be 
seen in connection with Governing a 
Mayor Eberhnrd Diepgen and whether he ii 
should accept or decline invitations, by ii 
East Berlin state council chairman Erich n 
Honecker and Oberburgermeisier Erhard B 
Krack of East Berlin. 

The one is an invitation to attend it 
East Berlin’s official state ceremony in ai 
honour of the anniversary, the other an yi 
invitation to attend a meeting of mayors 
from all over the world. 

Both rtien tried to ease the decision 
for Mayor Diepgen, using anniversary i- ? , 
letterheads in their capacities as festival 
committee chairman, and vice-chairman 
respectively, only then appending their to 
official government titles. : si 

Mayor Krack sent other mayors dif- ci 
ferent letters. ... 

But can Herr Diepgen attend an offi- p] 
cial East Berlin ceremony at all when Si 
the West regards all Berlin as a Four- ai 
Power city forming an integral part of 
neither the Federal Republic nor East dj 
Germany? . J, 

Since il983, when his> predecessor, tc 
Richard von Weizsackcr, visited Herr st 
Honecker r- and since the agreement by to 
which-.- West 'Berlin took over . the ni 
S-Bahn, a suburban electric railway pre- 
viously run by the East Germans in the ei 
West, — the accepted formula has been th 
a practical tissues of status ,are noL af- m 
fccted." 

Berlin's status was defined in the st 
1944 Loudon. Agreement and reaf- F 
firmed in the 1971 Four-Poyrer Agree- E 
ment, with practical additional provi- pi 
sions being made. JJ, 

German politicians would be unable ei 
to change the position because, for one, 
they have no soy in the matter. Besides, pi 
a man in Mayor Diepgen’s position can- E 
not even, allow the impression to arise w 
that lie is prepared to undermine the as 
city's status. 

This is a point he is bound to bear in ai 
mind in deciding whether or not to ac- at 
ccpl the invitations to East Berlin, much b( 
[hough he would undoubtedly like to.ac- 
ceptrliem. ,, ' V( 

Developments over, the decade and a to 


half that has elapsed since the Four- 
Power Agreement have led to previous- 
ly unforeseen changes in relations be- 
tween West Berlin and its environs. 

Both sides have learnt how to deal 
with each other more pragmatically. 
Ought Berlin politicians to await further 
developments, lettipg others take the 
lead, -or do .they have greater leeway 
than has< beeh Imagined far moves of 
their own? 

New notes have come to the fore in 
■the debate, and beeh sounded by the 
Berlin Senate, for some time. 

Home. Affairs Senator Wilhelm 
Kewenig tailed in 1984, as Science Sen- 
ator, for Berlin — no matter how justifi- 


'.;ed it might be in insisting oil inalienable 
•legal positions — “to cautiously but cou- 
rageously emerge from its view of its 
role as that of a mere object of Boon’s 
Deutschlandpolitik.’.’ 

Early this .year Herr Qfepgen said: 
“Being in the right does not, as a rule, 
contribute much toward changing a 
state of affairs. 

“It can maintain them, and that is its 
value, and a high on$, in Deutschland- 
politik. But we must not be satisfied in 
the long term with merely upholding the 
existing state of affairs.” 

In this connection Justice and Feder- 
al Affairs Senator Rupert Scholz seems, 
incidentally, to have settled for sound- 
ing a warning note, saying there need be 
no speculation about “developments” in 
Berlin status 

Such self-assured statements amount 
iti practice to a modified- attitude tow- 
ard the Allies, who are seen even by 
younger CDU politicians in Berlin as 



being mainlyto blame for impeding de- 
sirable change with reference to the 
city's legal status. , 

That isn’t entirely the case. There is am- 
ple staying power and legal hairsplitting at 
Schoneberg Ralhaus and at CDU headqu- 
arters in Berlin and Bonn too. 

Even so, the slogan oF ‘‘dynamic inter- 
pretation of Berlin status" has emerged, 
and whenever one asks what it is supposed’ 
to mean it tums.out that no changes in the 
status itself are envisaged but that it could 
be better interpreted to enable a more dy- 
namic approach to be adopted. 

Views on how to set about it are eith- 
er vague, or contradictory, especially as 
the debate has so far been conducted al- 
most entirely in camera. , . , 

Views differ in Berlin on,, say, , the 
starting-point. .The ruling Christian and 
Free . Democrats seem, spellbound by 
East Berlin, impressed in part by the 
professional way in which East Ger- 
many has prepared far the city’s' atihiv- : 
ersary celebrations. 

They are worried the result .'might 
prove to be a gain in importance for 
East Germany’s de facto capital city 
with West Berlin having too little offer 
as a counterweight. ' 
Younger-generation businessmen 
and representatives of science and the 
arts in contrast shake their heads in dis- 
belief at such a faint-hearted outlook. 

They know that West Berlin is effer- 
vescing, full of dynamism and readiness 
to set, out for new frontiers, rich in re- ; 


sources and more than a match for the 
East Bloc countries, including East 
Germany, economically, scientifically, 
artistically and ideologically. 

These differences in self-assessment 
naturally lead to differences in behav- 
iour. If you feel you have less leverage 
you are going to use more force; if you 
feel you have more leverage you are go- 
ing to adopt a more relaxed attitude. 

That partly accounts for differences 
in outlook and the resulting differences 
in viewpoint between the city’s govern- 
ment apd the Western Allies. 

. Western diplomats have greater con- 
fidence in their own strength and in the 
powers of attraction exercised by West- 
ern society. 

West Berlin politicians in contrast 
. tend to let themselves be blinded by 
East Berlin’s role as a capital city, as 
evidenced by visits paid by Western Eu- 
ropean statesmen as well as East Bloc 
leaders. 

They are fascinated by the restora- 
tion of East Berlin’s city centre and 
make little headway with redesigning 
the centre of West Berlin. 

City officials at Schoneberg Raihaus 
say care must be taken to deal freely, ea- 
sily and offensively with East Germany 
rather than just looking on as the world 
and his wife meet In East Berlin. 

Yet Berlin must at the same time be 
ns fully integrated in the West as possi- 
ble and not allow itself to decoupled 
from developments. 

The worries to which these words tes- 
tify account for the objectives. Ties with 
the Federal Republic, with Western Eu- 
rope and with the Atlantic alliance must 
be as close as possible. 

Much is surely still possible in this re- 
spect, without the slightest change in Ber- 
lin s status, and the more self-assured the 
city is and the less it clamours for moral 
support and financial assistance, the more 
interesting it will be for others. 

On the basis of this close Western in- 
tegration West Berlin will also be in a 
position to extend official pnd unofficial 
contacts with East Berlin and East Ger- 
many and to make more personal con- 
tacts possible. 

Mayor Diepgen, for instance, recent- 
ly attended a concert given by the 12 
cellists of the Berlin Philharmonic Or- 

haus tra the EaSt ‘ Schauspiel- 

Mayor Kleemann of Zehlendorf, the 
Berlin borough bordering on Potsdam, 
is keep to make contact with Potsdam’s 
municipal ., authorities , to harmonise 
fajvn and country planning, along the 
Havel, with its castles and gardens. 

These are developments that would 
nave been- inconceivable a. few years 
ago. What is inconceivable today may.in 

turn no longer be so.tpmorrqWi i- 

aSpeot of Berli “ politics 
alongside tifes With the- West' and ‘cbn- 

.tacts with, the East is the city’s interna- . 
tional role. 

wtlhT ?° u here is much ^mentation,.’ 
with Berlin being said to have failed to 

find a convincing new- role.; sihee.' it 

ceased to be a fronHipe cityland.abop- 

wiodowoftheWestermworlff.vi;^ 1 
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centres and the Technology r. 
Agency as a linchpin of businea* 
search exudes! 

What prestige art and the arts in 
can be said to cnll their ovvnl 
No city can make do with oa 
only, and much is still conceivr 
just as a number of opportunity 
been missed — in international so 
res. 

The range of possibilities ea 
from a Helsinki review conferee 
both parts of the city to an experina 
stage workshop run jointly by It* 
European opera houses. 

. The idea of making Berlin an is* 
tional service centre and venue oft 
• West dialogue strongly calls to c 
ideas devised after the 1971 Four-ft 
er Agreement was signed. 

• JJttle came of them then, but thin 
a difference between now and then 
1970s when concepts were basedi 
hopes that the East Bloc would beij 
ing to help West Berlin to add toi 
roles. 

It wasn’t, and the view that currei: 
prevails is that West Berlin must, uni 
its own steam and in conjunction n 
the West, be made so interesting A 
East Bloc countries are keen to be imt 
ed to take part in festivals and sporfii 
events, conferences and symposium 
and joint ventures in the widest srW 
the term, including science an<JtJi&sm.| 
Initial successes are apparent, bu 
what has this all to do with Berlin's su 
tus? 

Four-Power status consists of Kit 
more than the fact that the Allies octir 
ied the city, retaining supreme po«: 
and responsibility, and that the pi? 
ence of the Western Allies ensures 
cess and the city's security and viabilr 
No changes can be made to thesei 
ternational legal circumstances with 
abandoning Bei lin lo an uncertain' 
ture. 

But much that is seen as forming 
of this status is no longer regarded' 
immutable by the city's ruling pc- 
cians at either the international la*; 
local government level. 

Consideration is even being givenn. 
change in the principle that Berlin roe: 
bers of the Bonn Bundestag arecoope 
rather than directly elected. 

And where Allied legislation or cq 
blislicd viewpoints stand in the way f 
developments influence may, it is 
be brought to bear oil them. . 

Yet the “dynamism of Berlin's stain 
is no magic political spell by means f 
.which any objective can be achim 
Most essential developments are pfl* 
ble without affecting the city's stains 
the least. They entail political acuns 
not status. 

long as Berlin's political quality Ijf 
to improve on a reputation for pro* 
cjality and jobs for the boys little [X* 
cal progress can be expected, and p 
one-v^io plans to fiddle with the cS. 
statu$ instead can expect the AIJW 
Call hirp firmly to order. . : ; 
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MPs work out 
a revised 
code of conduct 

flintier <3taDt-3fmciflcr 

O ne of the main topics in the last Bun- 
destag session of the year was work- 
ing out a revised code of conduct for 
members. 

The driving force for this was principal- 
ly the Flick affair, in which the giant indus- 
trial cpngomerate was alleged to have 
been given tax breaks in exchange for pay- 
ing money into party political funds. 

The new rules of conduct, which re- 
placed the code laid down in 1972, were 
accepted by the CDU, CSU, FDP and 
most SPD members. 

The code thus represents a compro- 
mise, with all the typical strengths and 
weaknesses compromises tend to possess. 

The Greens were upset. In their view 
the code has not gone far enough towards 
their vision of turning MPs into unpro- 
tected citizens with no rights. This was a 
genuine risk following the Flick affair, 
but it has been resisted. 

Thoughtless remarks have often been 
made in the past that the salaries and par- 
liamentary allowances of politicians 
should be cut. 

In very much the same vein many peo- 
ple claim that parliamentarians should 
not he entitled to_thc_privacy other citiz- 
ens have. ’ 

A transparent politician with transpar- 
ent pockets, however, will not become a 
reality, since it was quite rightly pointed 
out that politicians in the Bundestag are 
also entitled to legal protection in line 
with the principle of “informational self- 
determination” elaborated by the Federal 
Constitutional Court in Karlsruhe, that 
is. entitled to the protection of their per- 
sonal data. 

This also applies to information on 
their sources and levels of income. 

The nevertheless undisputed need for 
transparency and the disclosure of in- 
come of parliamentary delegates is solely 
rooted in the need to ensure that del- 
egates do not find themselves faced by a 
clash of interests due to donations by or 
income from trade associations or priv- 
ate industry. 

Such conflicting interests could induce 
politicians to neglect or abuse their duty 
to represent the electorate as a whole. 

What is needed is some means of con- 
trolling this risk and not the interpreta- 
tion in public of the politician's tax decla- 
ration. • 

This basic principle has been safe- 
guarded in the new code of conduct via 
the fact that incomes now have to be dis- 
closed lo the presidium of the Bundestag 
and the chairmen of the parliamentary 
parties, but need not be published in the 
Bundestag gazette. 

1 All other details, however, have been 
completely unsatisfactorily solved and 
. the solution found is unlikely to increase 
public confidence. . • 

Personal donations received by Bun- 
destag members, for example, need only 
then be s declared . if they exceed 
DM10,000. 

A person or group, however, can un- 
doutedly bring. their interest to bear for 
. less than this amount. > ■ . : 

Furthermore* an assessment of activit- 


ies in this field should concentrate on in- 
come from activities received before the 
politicians in question took up their seats 
in parliament and not merely on the in- 
comdLAsceived : during their period as 
Bundestag members. 

Only this kind of investigation will re- 
veal whether certain lobbies enabled the 
Bundestag members to move into parlia- 
ment in the first place. 

The special regulations included for 
doctors and lawyers because of their pro- 
fessional pledge to confidentiality and 
right- to j refuse to give evidence are also 
far from convincing. 

There is no need to protect patients 
and clients with regard to the financial 
side of the professional relationship. 

What is more, over 100 members of 
the Bundestag are full-time jurists, who 
can now claim that they are lawyers and 
thus avoid the otherwise compulsory dis- 
closure of their sources of income. 

This group of persons includes those 
who were involved in recent bribery 
scandals. 

An attempt by Hildcgard Hamm- 
Bruchcr (FDP) lo make parliamentary 
debates livelier and more appealing has 
more or less failed. 

Indeed, Icgislalory practices and the na- 
ture of parliamentary discussions, espe- 
cially during this parliamentary term, 
make parliamentary reform seem essen- 
tial. 

In some instances only very brief dis- 
cussions were held on key laws, for ex- 
ample, just one-and-a-half hours on the 
anti-terrorist laws. 

The bills were often submitted to the 
committees at such n speed that nil they 
could do was vole rather than advise. 

There has been n definite trend tow- 
ards discussing more and more political 
issues within the framework of coalition 

1 ti.-l.l iii lit.*- U. hi ii O i.i i n milt: i j._r .ilIil: ! 

than in the Bundestag. 

Even the parliamentary parties often 
found themselves faced by a fait accompli. 

Lengthy debates on crucial issues af- 
fecting vital sociopolitical developments 
no longer took place. 

Political discussion on issues of public 
interest was in many cases only held dur- 
ing question time and generally initiated 
by the newcomers in the Bundestag, the 
Greens. 

Without their initiative parliamentary 
activities would have become completely 
stultified. 

The fact that the date of the general 
election was set for January also had an 
adverse effect on the quality of the Bun- 
destag's work. 

The previous ruling according to 
which the election had to take place in 
autumn meant that any laws to be passed 
in the election year had to get through 
parliament by the end of June. 

This was followed by a recess and then 
by the election campaign proper. 

Now, that legislative activities can take 
place right up until the election itself use- 
ful discussion on the issues has often 
been replaced by pure polemics. 

Even parliamentary investigation com- 
mittees, which were previously regarded 
as a respectable means of shedding some 
light on the darker side of certain politi- 
cal events, were turned into cheapjack In- 
st rumen ts of election campaigning.. 

The espionage committee and the 
committee investigating the sale of subr 
marine construction plans by a West 
German shipyard to South Africa are just 
two cases in point. . 

: The next Bundestag would be well-ad- 
vised to take a closer and self-critical 
look at itself in the mirror. 

Heinz-Joachim Melder 
■ (Kfllner Sladt-Anzelger, Cologne, 
. . 12 December 1986) 


Viewers protest about rowdy 
televised Bundestag debates 


Heckling has always been part of debate 
in the Bundestag. Hecklers over-stepp- 
ing the mark have, up to now, run the 
risk of getting a reprimand only from 
the Speaker. But sessions are now tele- 
vised live and not all viewers like what 
they see and hear. Many are complain- 
ing about what they sec as a decline in 
debating standards, 

R ichard Sliickien, who was deputis- 
ing for the Speaker, must have 
thought he had misheard: did you cnll 
some of the members a mob? he asked 
Social Democrat MP Ingrid Matthiius- 
Meier. 

“Indeed I did,” she replied, "and 
that's the only way I can describe such 
howling.” 

As this debate on the federal budget 
was being broadcast live on radio and 
TV the entire nation was able to witness 
how Frau Mallhiius-Mcicr was culled to 
order twice within 1 5 seconds, a Bun- 
destag record. 

Three calls to order on the same issue 
would have obliged the Speaker to ask 
her to step down from the rostrum. 

The Bundestag is at the moment in a 
temporary building which has the em- 
barrassing acoustic quality of clearly re- 
laying rumblings of members all too au- 
dibly on television. 

Roughly 1 20 people rang up to pro- 
test about what they heard on 30 No- 
vember alone; letters followed. 

This unusual outburst ol public pro- 
test has ineuded the Ahvsicnrai, an all- 
partv parliamentar y advisory cmnmis- 
ston. to commission a pilot survey on 
the impact on the public of live TV and 
radio broadcasts of parliamentary pro- 
ceedings. 

The survey is scheduled lo last three 
weeks. 

In the meantime, citizens have been 
assured that the political parties will 
conduct their discussions with more 
decorum. 

The Deputy Speaker of the FDP in 
the Bundestag, Dieter Julius Cronen- 
berg, feels that heckling is an essential 
part of parliamentary debating. 

“I know that heckling is the spice of a 
debate,” he said during the budget deb- 
ate. 

“I enjoy doing so myself. But the 
phone calls we have received — some of 
them from abroad — have increased to 
an alarming degree. Callers are com- 
plaining about the House.” 

And, he continued, “you could all do 
a great deal to improve the image of 

Continued from page 1 
French Premier Chirac is right from both 
German and his own viewpoint in calling 
for retention of the nuclear deterrent as 
the supreme European security principle. 

Reducing to zero the number of medi- 
um-range nuclear missiles in Europe 
would be a first step in the direction of 
more comprehensive arms limitation, but 
it would not solve European security 
problems unless more moves followed. 

The dispute is likely to gain in intensity 
if the zero option becomes a serious pos- 
sibility, and in this context Bonn needs 
both close ties With Washington and Paris 
and cordial relations with Moscow, . 

There is no alternative to folly compre- 
hensive disarmament talks.- 

Dieter Schroder 

■ ! (SUddcutsche Zeltuttg, Munich, 
13 December 1986) 


parliamentarianism if you behaved in a 
reasonable and restrained manner.” 

This appeal, which had already been 
made by the Bundestag Speaker him- 
self, Philipp Jenninger (CDU/CSU), 
didn't have much effect. 

The spirit of the appeal was again 
reiterated in the dosing words of the 
debate spoken by the Deputy Speaker 
of the SPD in the Bundestag, Heinz 
Westphal: 

"1 wish you all a good weekend. 
Please remember during the election 
campaign that it can be fought with 
much higher standards than those lo 
which wc are accustomed.” 

Cronenberg described the problem 
in greater detail in a statement given to 
Die Welt: 

“Because of the tougher nature of 
political discussions hecklers try to say 
more in their statements than the 
speakers themselves. 

“Tilings get unpleasant and unac- 
ceptable when remarks made by heck- 
lers more or less cancel each other out. 
even though they are all audible for the 
general public." 

Bundestag members did not deserve 
the damage thus done to their reputa- 
tion. since they could hardly be expect- 
ed to behave like meek lambs. 

Vivacity is essential in the Bundes- 
tag. Cronenberg believes, ami is even 
encouraged by a number of procedural 
tricks. 

The Bundestag Speaker, for exam- 
ple, can turn interruptions into proper 
questions and thus satisfy the person 
- flp c nt c ing - hy d cc K i c ting-Hre- rim e t nken 
for the question from the ten minutes 
each speaker has to state hi v or her 
case. 

For this reason the Speaker, and on- 
ly the Speaker, has a clock with a sec- 
ond hand which runs backwards and 
which he can stop whenever the person 
speaking is interrupted. 

Cronenberg admits, however, that 
the Speaker's room to manoeuvre in 
this respect depends on the specific 
“circumstances of the debate". 

Despite the criticism heckling will 
remain an essential part of parliamen- 
tary procedure in the Bundestag. 

Willy Brandt, for example, was offi- 
cially interrupted 68 limes during the 
speech he gave in the budget debate. 

The budget debate speech delivered 
by Reinhard Metz (CDU/CSU) look 
very much like patchwork in its printed 
form, full of bits of his speech and in- 
terruptions of alpiost equal length. 

In view of this situation Hans- 
Giinther Hoppe (FDP) cited a remark 
made by Walter Rathanau in 1919: 

“Democracy is only the rule of the 
people in the hands of a politically- 
minded people — in the. hands of an 
uneducated and unpolitical people it 
becomes- clubbiness and petly-bopr- 
gcois alehouse politics." 

Public protesters against parliamen- 
tary heckling may find Hoppe's call for 
greater restraint even more acceptable 
In view of the fact that the interrup- 
tions have not been all. that witty re- 
cently anyway (“pharisee", "babbler", 
“untruth"), i 

Even - the way Willy Brandt once 
skilfully avoided being called to order 
by saying “Please do not prevent me 
from calling you a wind-bag" is a rare 
occurrence,- 

1 Ebethard Nltschke f >, 

i . ■ ■ (Die Welt, Bonn, 3 December 
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The reverse side of the affluent society: 
down and out and on the dole 


H erbert Kogcl, 41, tells a tale typical 
of growing poverty in an affluent 
society: 

“I don’t need to worry just yet but in n 
month’s time at the latest I will be draw- 
ing social security benefit. 

We have DM3,200 a month at pres- 
ent, but DM2,000 of that will go when I 
am out pf work. 

'Then my wife, my son and I will have 
to make do with a sum corresponding to 
the social security baseline. 

“Yet the financial loss upsets me less 
than no longer being able to earn a liv- 
ing.” 

Kogel wns sacked in 1983 after leng- 
thy illness. He had driven a forklift 
truck but could no longer do heavy 
manual work. 

So the state social security scheme 
paid for him to retrain as a white-collar 
worker. After passing his course he 
worked for five months as an adviser at 
nscjf-hclp centre. 

it was a government-subsidised job, 
with the labour exchange paying 80 and 
the social security department 20 per 
cent The social security department has 
now backed down. 

If the 20 per cent could be met from 
some other source he could carry on 
working. He has had offers from a local 
authority and from a further education 
centre. 

He has a long track record of social < 
commitment. He is skilled at dealing , 
with people and as a mediator. His skills t 
are in demand. ( 

They said my job prospects were 
great, he says. “I have retrained and ( 
learnt a new trade. Has it all been in c 
vain? : 

He will certainly soon be out of work 
again, and as he hasn't been back at 1 
work for 12 months he will not qualify r 
for full unemployment benefit. 

If he were to apply for social security 
because his reduced-rate unemploy- 
ment benefit is not enough to make ends 
meet the social security department 
would bill his parents. 

Besides, his wife’s pay from her part- c 
time job would count toward the fami- ti 
ly s earnings, so in effect they would e 
qualify for no supplementary benefit in 
any case. 

Herbert Kogel’s case is by no means 1 
exceptional. More and more people are T 
having to make ends meet with full or o 
reduced-rate unemployment benefit. 0 

He has the unusual opportunity of a 
job wailing for him that would cost the a 
social security department less than it b 
might otherwise have to contribute tow- l 
ard his upkeep. But the regulations are tl 
against him. 

Over two million people are currently tc 
registered as unemployed in the Federal m 
Republic of Germany, including 1.3m B 

recipients of unemployment benefit. di 

Long-term unemployment nnd pro- 
gressive cuts in benefit have made the ie 
position of the jobless perceptibly m 
; worse since the mid- 1 970s, says the re- it; 
search unit of the Federal Labour Of- ci 
lice, Nuremberg. 

In 1981 six months in unemployment pe 
j insurance contributions was enough to to 

entitle a claimant to sign on for unem- go 
ployment benefit. 

Since 1982 claimants must have paid wi 
unemployment insurance for at least 12 inj 
months to qualify for benefit at the full thi 
Irate, while claimants must have been it I 


il employed for at least 350 days, previ- 
t ously 70, to qualify for benefit at the re- 
duced rate, 

i Benefit is assessed on the basis of the 
claimant’s last take-home salary. Over- 
time, Christmas and holiday money are 
no longer taken into account. 

As a result growing numbers of un- 
employed qualify for supplementary so- 
cial security benefit because they simply 
don’t have enough to feed, clothe and 
house themselves and their families. 

An even more alarming trend is the 
number of people out of work who no 
longer qualify for unemployment benef- 
it of any kind and rely wholly on social 
security benefits. 

In 1 984 there were 2.6m social secur- 
ity claimants as against 1.7m in 1983. 
Last year, according to estimates by the 
Standing Conference of German Town 
Councils, social security payments in- 
creased 16 per cent nationwide. 

Amounts and percentages vary, so- 
cial security being a Land or local au- 
thonty responsibility. In North Rhine- 
Westphalia, for instance, social security 
payments were up 23 per cent last year. 

In 1985 Cologne had 24,139 clai- 
mants, including 10,692 out of work 
Social security offices are no longer be- 
sieged solely by pensioners, the handi- 
capped, large families and the homeless. 

Claimants now include men and 
women who used to live in what were 
considered sound economic circum- 
stances. They, are the-people-meant by. 
tne term “new poverty.” 

Engelbert Frohlich, head of the 
Chorweiler self-help group in Cologne 
disagrees. “Poverty.” he says, “isn't new; 
it has merely grown more widespread.” 

He and his group ought to know. 
They have worked since 1977 in a high- 
rise suburb of the cathedral city. His 



clients demonstrate better than any sta- 
tistics what life is like for the unemploy- 
ed and their families. 

In 1977 the group issued hardship cases 
with bread coupons worth DM80-100. By 
1981 the figure had increased to DM800 
Today they budget for DM2,500 in bread 
coupons, but it has long ceased to be en- 
ough to help the needy. 

“Twenty people used to call round for 
a coupon entitling them to a free loaf of 

innn J ro]xlich sa y s - “ N °w there are 
1,000. Many can’t make ends meet with 
tneir social security benefit." 

Social security, the Act states, is in- 
tended to enable people who cannot 
manage by themselves to live in dignity. 

dignity?' mUCh d ° y ° U need t0 Iive in 

A basket of food and other necessit- 
ies was agreed in 1970 to meet the 
monthly needs of an adult. The cost of 
its contents has since been the basic so- 
cial security allowance. 

The social security department also 
pays rent, health insurance and grants 
toward the cost of clothing, household 
goods and furniture. 

The L finder agreed that these rates 
were to be regularly increased in keep- 
ing with the rise in the cost of living. But 
they can’t be said to have kept pace with 
it for years. 


The current basic social security al- 
5- lowance ranges from DM379 to 
DM395. It isn’t enough to live on yet 
e too little, as the saying goes, to die. 

The Muhrs, a family of six, have 
e DM700 a month in unemployment and 
social security benefit on which to iive 
after deduction of fixed costs such as 
rent and insurance. 

f They can | afford luxuries such ns 
I sausage, lemonade or sweets for the 
children. They can’t afford to go out for 
: a coffee in the afternoon either, and cer- 
1 tainly not the whole family. 

All they can afford by way of an out- 
[ ing is a visit to the nearest public park 
with a packet of home-made sand- 
wiches. 

“You can get by without all manner of 
things," says Monika Muhr, still a young 
woman. “I’ve given up smoking and 
can t afford cosmetics, lipstick or nail 
polish, let alone a nice pullover. Yet we 
make ends meet somehow or other.” 

Frau Muhr doesn't see herself as po- 
or. “I have to do my sums,” she says, 
but we have enough to eat and I’m 
proud to feel 1 manage to make ends 
meet. 

She is annoyed that the effort she 
puts in goes unacknowledged and unre- 
warded by the social security depart- 
ment, for instance: “Surely they must 
realise we don't want anything for noth- 
ing and find it hard enough in any case." 

Teachers too don’t stop to think 
whether all families can afford it. she 
says, when planning expensive outings 
or insisting on special books. “I always 
feel so embarrassed at having to phone 
the school to say we’re a bit hard up.” 

Christa Wagner has at times felt like 
giving up. She has only kept up the 
struggle for the sake of her two children. 
She sought refuge from her wife-batter- 
ing husband at a women’s centre in 
Bonn with a suitcase, her children and 
not a penny in cash. 

She still recalls her first visit to the 
social security office: 

“I felt very awkward and insecure, es- 
pecially as the clerk asked me very in- 
timate questions before finally giving 

me a voucher for DM80. 6 

"That was supposed to enable me to 
ook after myself and the two children 
for he next week. I went to the super- 
woman^ “ 0Ut in detail ^hat 
we really needed. 

„„ handed my voucher to the 

cashier she checked everything in my 

sri ,urtihad "° ci ^“' 

“Social security wasn’t supposed to 

fw T°X th ? m -' Everyone knew ri ght away 
tt! was hving on social security." 

There has been a substantial increase 

living nUmber ? f sin 8 le -Parent families 
!gol social sei -urity. In the early 
u- rC W L Cre 130 ’ 000 w °meri in 

173,000 ’ y 1984 thCy numbered 
Women often fail to qualify for unem- 
p oymem benefit and have much greater s 
difficulty than men in finding^ job. it 
^ oquently 'can’t work anyway' be- c 
cause of the children. 

to finder, ChriSta Wagner eight moi *hs s 
o find an apartment. “When we moved P 

m. she recalls, “we had nothing. Two b 
ma tresses, a linen basket, a folding r< 
table and two chairs. “ 

J had to skimp on food to pay for h 
pots and pans, crockery and cutlery.” 
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She applied to the social securm 
partment for furniture and £ 
grants. 

Local authority officials of tu 
round without notice to check! 
apartment, cupboards and all tor 
sure she really doesn’t have the, 
she has applied for. & 

“It’s so embarrassing when offo 
root around my linen counting then 
ber of brassieres and vests," she san 

When she applied for pyjamas fcl i 

three-year-old son she was [m 
down. If she had looked after his 
ous pyjamas properly, she was told 4 
couldn t yet be worn out. 

The social security just didn't warn, 
know that her son was a bed-wetten 
his pyjamas had to washed more dk 
than the rule, 

‘Living on social security,” Fit 
agner says, “means constant tronh 
and annoyance. And unless you kn? 
exactly what you’re entitled to t? 
won t get it." ' 

Mothers and families then often h* 
no choice but to call round at chariii? 
and see what old clothes and furmtun 
they have. 

Irene Jung runs the Caritas second- 
hand goods centre in Bonn. “Ten yean 
ago, she says, “maybe 18 people a «eei 
called. Now there can be as many as 40 
a day.” 

They crowd the lobby at 7 a.m. wail- 
ing to be allowed into the old kitchen u 
the Caritas office where old cfot/tes aw 
kept carefully arranged by size. Demanl 
is so heavy that shelves are always erap 
ty ’ 

Winter overcoats, socks and wain 
blankets are in particularly short sup 
ply, and charities are by no means aloe; 
in feeling the pinch of growing hardshif 
The debt advice service of the Cf 
tholic Mcri’s Association in Colognes 
ports growing trouble with debts. Hi 
longer people are out of work the men 
serious their financial difficulties if 
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Carl von Ossietzky, the man who defied 
the Nazis and accepted a Nobel Prize 


come. 

They hnve less ready cash and instal- 
ments on furniture, stereo and vide, 
equipment and the car grow harder at 
harder to meet. 

Families get into growing financiil 
trouble, due in part to the tricks of m 
scrupulous loan sharks and the suggft 
tive power of advertising. 

“People consult me for advice," sayi 
Albert Wiirtz of the debt advice centre, 
“who haven't a penny to their names anl 
are starving because creditors havetd 1 
en away everything. 

“I used to tell them to work a shift i 
the market to earn a little extra cash, bn 
those days are over.” 

The Cologne debt advice centre d 
fers clients a long-term personal service 
covering financial, social and, let usaj. 
mental problems. 

At present it is helping 120 peopfc 
with despairing newcomers calling 
and having to be sent away because ik ; 
centre, one of the largest in the countij. 
is working at peak capacity. 

“Many of our clients are so heavily ' t 
debt and at their wits’ end financial 
that they are beyond hope for the fr 
fore," Wiirtz says. 

Once you have been unemplopj; 
long enough to end up relying on soi» . 
security you are bound, with unempW 1 . 
ment at its present level, to have # j 
culty in ever getting back on' your fefit* I 
Electricity and- heating' can -In 
switched off for non-payment of #? 
People have to leave their flats, havijjl| 
been served notice to quit for the s#'i 
reason. .. ■ . ; 

Social isolation, destitution and ^ j- 
homelessness can result, and- poyeflf I 

Continued on page B - ■ ' | 


T he last time Carl von Ossietzky 
wrote anything in opposition to the 
Nazi regime was in 1936 as he lay seri- 
ously ill in a Berlin hospital: “After 
careful consideration. I have decided to 
accept the Nobel peace prize which l 
have been awarded. 

“I do not share the view expressed by 
representatives of the state's secret po- 
lice (Gestapo) that this would exclude 
me from the Volksgemeinschaft (Nazi 
jargon for society)." 

The message was written on a torn 
scrap of greying paper. 

Von Ossietzky was a German pacifist 
leader who had been first imprisoned 
before the Nazis came to power, in 
1931, for revealing the country’s secret 
rearmament plans in the columns of a 
newspaper he edited. 

He was released in 1932, but was sent 
to a concentration camp in the year Hit- 
ler came to power, 1933. He remained 
incarcerated until 1936, when he was 
removed to hospital. 

His nomination as a candidate for the 
Nobel peace prize was a thorn in the 
flesh of Nazi leaders. 

The Gestapo and even Hermann 
Goring himself had tried to put pressure 
on Ossietzky to refuse to accept the 
peace prize awarded to him by the Nor- 
wegian Nobel Prize Committee on 23 
November, 1936. 

He was forced to stand to attention 
for a whole hour while Goring continu- 
ously implored liim-io change hit* mind* — 
finally offering him a lifetime pension of 
500 Reichsmarks as well as his personal 
freedom. 

However, even after three years de- 
tention in a concentration camp the 
small and frail prisoner was unwilling to 
be swayed by threats or promises. 

He told Goring: “1 was a pacifist, and 
a pacifist I shall remain." 

In 1935 Thomas Mann had appealed 
to the Nobel Prize Committee that 
awarding the Nobel peace prize to con- 
centration camp prisoner Carl von Os- 
sietzky would represent an “act of liber- 
ation”. 

An act, said Mann, "which would not 
only strengthen the belief in the power 
of good in the heart of this one man, but 
also in the millions of tormented hearts 
which are on the point of doubting the 
existence of good in the negligence and 
darkness of this age." 

Political refugees from Germany 
were the first to call for the Nobel peace 
prize for Carl von Ossietzky in 1934. 

The first proper recommendation 
was submitted following efforts by Hell- 
mut von Gerlach, Albert Einstein and 
Ernst Toller. 

Continued from page 4 

doesn’t begin when you have neither a 
roof over your head nor enough to eat. 

“The yardstick of poverty today," ac- 
cording to a brochure issued in 1 970 by 
the Rhineland-Palatinate Social Affairs 
Ministry, "cannot be merely to ensure 
the bare minimum needed to ensure 
physical survival. People must be en- 
abled to live in dignity." 

You would surety think so in one of 
the world's most affluent industrial 
countries. Barbara Dreifert 

(Rhcinjscher Mark ur/Chris l und Well, 
Bonn.-S December 1986) 




There was hardly a German emigre at 
that time who did not campaign for Os- 
sietzky. 

Scattered throughout the world they 
joined together to proclaim 0 single 
goal: “Save Carl von Ossietzky!" 

One major problem was how to gel 
the publicity they needed for their cause 
in a foreign country and in a foreign lan- 
guage. 

Tt often seemed as if the governments 
oF their host countries were blind to the 
injustice existing in Germany. 

Most of them had long since made 
their peace with Hiller. 

A naval agreement had been drawn 
up, for example, between Britain and 
Germany. 

Sweden was exporting iron ore for 
use in the Germnn arms industry nnd 
close trading links existed between Ger- 
many and the Soviet Union. 

And which country was not making 
preparations for the Olympic Games to 
be held in Germany in 1936? 

One year before this spectacle of Na- 
zi propaganda Carl von Ossietzky was 
still lying on a plank bed in a cuncenia- 
tion camp in Esterwegen (Eimland). 

“Take heed all you political rabble- 
rousers und intellectual agitators that 


ed in ihe Esterwegen concentration 
camp in October 1935. 

In Burkhardt's report, which was 
read throughout the world, he referred 
to “a trembling and deathly pale person 
who seemed to be apathetic, one eye 
swollen, his teeth apparently knocked 
out, dragging a broken and poorly 
healed leg." 

Together with the reports by former 
concentration camp prisoners of the at- 
rocities committed there this report en- 
abled the Nobel peace prize campaign 
for Carl von Ossietzky to reach its peak. 

This was a clear embarrassment for 
the Nazi leaders, who were trying to 
consolidate worldwide recognition in 
the year of the Olympic Games. 

They ordered that n medical exami- 
nation be carried out, this lime a proper 
one. 

Its findings sounded more objective: 
general weakness, coughing to the point 
of vomiting, feelings of anxiety, lack of 
appetite, poor bowel movement, pale 
complexion, rattling noises above and 
below the left-hand lip of the lungs . . . 
otherwise no findings.” 

According to this examination the 
“sudden death" of the person examined 
wns probable. 

The Gestapo found itself in a dilem- 
ma: if Ossietzky died while imprisoned 
this would corroborate the "horror sto- 
ries” about German concentration 
camps; if. on the other hand. Ossietzky 


then be silenced." 

Just one section of the concentration 
camp rules and regulations which give 
an idea of the mood of the day. 

The concentration camps were the 
end of the road for numerous prominent 
intellectuals and politicians of the Wei- 
mar Republic, for example, minework- 
ers' leader Fritz Husemann and AUo- 
na’s chief of police Otto Eggerstedt. 

Both were “shot while attempting to 
escape”. 

It was impossible for the Nazis to 
simply murder Ossietzky, since the 
whole world was interested in the 
whereabouts of the man recommended 
for the Nobel peace prize. 

One SS camp guard is reputed to 
have told Ossietzky that he would pref- 
er to kill him, but “you are a talked- 
aboutman”. 

Ossietzky’s friends abroad did every- 
thing they could to make sure that his 
name stayed in the headlines. 

“Take the Nobel peace prize into the 
concentration campl," they, cried. 

However, under the foreign policy 
pressure of the Nazi regime the Nobel 
Prize Committee did not dare comply 
with this demand. 

;Yet il .was too late to choose another 
candidate and no Nobel peace prize was 
awarded in 1935. 

The Gestapo tried to bombard the In- 
ternational press with “information" 
about Ossietzky's allegedly traitorous 
activities. 

Furthermore, it claimed that Ossielz- 
ky was in good health, well-fed, and that 
his body showed a “reasonably powerful 
musculature and layer of. subcutaneous 
fat". 

1 The Swiss journalist and representa- 
tive of the International Red Cross, Carl 
Jacob Burckhardt, however, described a 
different picture of the prisoner he visit- 
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were he could be iisml ns “chid — 

witness" against the Nazi regime. 

In May 1936. after three years in a 
concentration camp, the famous prison- 
er was transferred to a police hospital in 
Berlin. 

The chief physician there diagnosed 
an incurable case of tuberculosis of the 
lungs at an advanced stage. 

The conscience of the world re- 
sponded to the challenge. 

By 1 November, 1936, almost one 
thousand persons entitled to make a re- 
commendation 10 the Nobel Prize Com- 
mittee, including 1 25 Swiss parliamen- 
tarians, 86 members of the British 
House of Commons and 127 French de- 
puties, had recommended Ossietzky. 

In Norway a young emigre by the 
name of Willy Brandi was able to secure 
the backing of 69 members of the Stort- 
ing- 

This prompted Norway’s foreign min- 
ister to resign from the Nobel Prize 
Committee to make it possible for the 
German candidate to receive the prize. 

Up until that time the Norwegian for- 
eign minister had objected to Ossietz-. 
ky’s nomination by citing his country’s 
foreign policy interests. 

Up until the very last momemt the 
Nazi regime tried to pressurise the Nor- 
wegian government into preventing the 
awarding of the prize to Ossietzky. 

1 However, even the threat of sanctions 
failed to prevent Carl von Ossietzky 
from being awarded the 1935 Nobel 
peace prize. 

“Ossietzky," Heinrich Mann wrote, 
“who was no longer able to write or talk, 
encountered in his chains the extreme 
stroke of luck that for an instance the 
world’s conscience arose and the nume 
it uttered was his." 

During the year of the Olympic 
Games in Berlin the “other Germany” 
had achieved a major moral victory over 
Nazi Germany. 


They Imprisoned, hounded and em- 
bezzled Carl von Oeaietzky. 

(Photo: dpi*) 

The Nobel peace prize campaign for 
Carl von Ossietzky had become ail in- 
ternational campaign against Nazi ter- 
ror. He was not allowed to leave Ger- 
many to receive his award. 

The Gestapo justified its decision by 
claiming that he was “incorrigible” and 
still unwilling after three yenrs impri- 
sonment to renounce his pacifist beliefs. 

Pacifism, the Nuzis maintained, wus 
an open declaration of criticism of Nazi 
policies, criticism which they feared he 
might reiterate abroad. 

The Nobel pence prize ceremony 
took place in the absence of the prize 
wn i nci on hi ucftMiiber. 1 0 5 75: 

On this day Ossietzky himself was ly- 
ing unnoticed in a hospital nnd only his 
wife was with him. 

A few days later he was at long last 
transferred to a special tuberculosis de- 
partment, much 10 the dismay of the 
Gestapo which complained that it was 
more difficult 10 keep guard. 

For the first time in his life Ossietzky 
had plenty of money, since the Nobel 
peace prize carried a prize of just under 
100,000 Reichsmarks. But how could he 
get the money transferred to Germany? 

Ossietzky turned to a lawyer, who 
embezzled almost the lot. After German 
emigres claimed that the Gestapo had 
stolen the money the Nazis seized the 
opportunity to stage a show trial against 
the lawyer. 

The Nazis wanted to show the world 
that Ossietzky was “in good health” and 
that he had been treated “roirly”. 

For the last time in his life Ossietzky 
appeared in court. He stood in the wit- 
ness box, a broken man with deep-set 
eyes, a walking skeleton. • 

He didn't regard the money as his 
property, he said, and wanted to donate 
it to a charity and keep only a small 
amount for the treatment of his illness. 

The judges sentenced the lawyer to 
two years Imprisonment, but Ossietzky 
received no compensation. 

This put an end to his hopes of treat- 
ment in a special lung sanatorium. 

Guarded by police and cut off from 
the outside world Ossietzky wasted 
away for a further one-nnd-a-half years. 
Up until the very last day life unyielding- 
ly fought against death. 

1 A piece of cardboard with the words: 
“Hope shines through all our defeats as 
an eternal star", hung over h is bed. 

Elke Sithr 

(Nortfwoat Zoliung, OltlcnbuMg 
1 0 December tVrW 
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T>yll Meeker. 56, takes over from 
“ ans Joachim Langmann, 61, at the 
year s end as head of the Confederation 
of German Industry (BDI). 

Necker, from Bad Oldesloe, north of 
Hamburg, is in mechanical engineering. 
Langmann, from Darmstadt, south of 
Frankfurt, is in chemicals. 

Neckcr has transformed a small firm 
set up by o refugee family in Schleswig- 
Holstein after the war into a prosperous 
medium -si zed company with a payroll 
ofoverl.OOO. 

His is an outgoing personality, that of 
a successful salesman, whereas Lang- 
mann is more of an introverted execu- 
tive of a large firm. 

Both are members of the family that 
owns their respective firms by marriage 
Necker is married to Karin Koch, whose 
father set up the Hako Works in Bad 
Oldesloe after the war, Langmann to a 
member of the E. Merck family, a name 
most Germans will readily associate 
with chemicals and pharmaceuticals. i 

In a pluralistic society the main aim i 
of commercial and industrial associ- 
ations must be to concentrate their re- r 
spcctivc views. t 

They also aim to liaise with politi- “ 

cians as qualified discussion partners. P 
cal ,, C chicf,s job is mainly politi- 
' e 

He must, ns Langmann puts it, seek to u 
ensure that industry holds uniform it 

views on as many issues as possible. 

He must also seek to reconcile the in- m 
tcrests of different industries, different io 

companies and different sizes of com- R< 

P an y- a! 

For Langmann as the representative 
of a large firm paying special attention on 
to the needs of smaller firms has been aw 

an important objective. 

For small nnd medium-sized firms tnx fat 
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cuts arc and remain the overriding is- 
sue. 

Tyll Necker has no qualms about 
standing up for the interests of medium- 
sized companies. His firm, which manu- 
factures factory cleaning and gardening 
machinery, has an annual turnover of 
DM2 15m. 

Langmann in contrast as Merck chief 
executive runs a firm with over DM3bn 
in turnover. 

Yet Necker agrees that continuity 
must be a keynote of a BDI director’s 
term of office. As Langmann once put it 
“in our business we don’t leap from one 
peak to the next.” 

So the BDI chiefs overriding consid- 
eration cannot be reform of company 
taxation, It must be economic policy in 
its entirety. 

It would be an ill-advised Bonn govern- 
ment that dismissed a BDI director’s opin- 
ion as of no great importance. The Federal 
Republic of Germany owes its internation- 
al prestige to its economic status. 

Necker's staff say economics is his 
only hobby. Only last year he was 
awarded an honorary PhD by Kiel Uni- 
versity's economics and social science 
faculty. 



} In r eahty he rend economics nnd phi- 
losophy in Gottingen. Munich nnd 
Hamburg and look an economics de- 
gree in 1955. 

Born in Berlin, lie lived in the Odcn- 
wald area, between Frankfurt nnd Hei- 
delberg, in the post-war period and was 
for a while speaker of the students’ parl- 
iament at school. 

In reality he has other hobbies in ad- 
dition to economics and his family of 
four children. “But I have far too little 
time for yachting and cycling,” he sadly 
says. 7 

He worked for the company he now 
manages and of which he is part-owner 
while still at university. He took over as 
works manager straight after his gradua- 
tion and marriage. 

In 1960 he was promoted to the ma- 
nagement and became a partner in the 
firm. 

Competitors say he could spot mar- 
ket opportunities for his products from 
an airliner in flight. 

But at a fairly young age Necker, 
whose father was a Berlin journalist, 
realised it wasn't really enough to be 
merely a successful entrepreneur. 

The family firm, an erstwhile pint- 
sized refugee set-up, now has 14 foreign 
subsidiaries in Europe, the United 
States, Canada, Australia and Japan 
Necker is well aware that this proud 
record of commercial expansion has on- 
ly been possible in the framework of a 
free-market system to which he owes a 

debt of gratitude. 

He sought to repay it as vice-presi- 
dent of the German Mechanical Engi- 
neermg and Plant Construction Asso- 
ciation (VDMA), Frankfurt, from 1977. 
He^was VDMA president from 1980 to 

In this capacity he was a presidium 





: 


Necker" 108 hl * ° n,y hobb * ■ ■ . T| 

member of the Confederation of ft 
man Industry (GDI), of which be fc 
been vice-president since 1981 n 
treasurer since 1982. 

The BDI can fairly be said to ha* 
presented its future chief with a due 
ber of problems. He solved them al 
with flying colours. 

Brunswick University of Technol- 
ogy honoured his commitment bj 
awarding him the title of honorary 
ator. ; 

His advice is increasingly sought 
elsewhere, on supervisory bonds 
ranging from Schmalbach-Lubeca AC 
and the Finance Co. for Holdings e 
Developing Countries (DEG) to Ho- 
waldtswerke-Deutsche WerftAG. 

Necker is sure to agree with Laos 
mann’s view that: “Market economic, 
is more in real life than the mere de 
scription of a form of organisation. 

Our country is not just free markr 
orientated; we make a point of refen 
ing to the social free-market cconomj 
“This clearly shows that social pel 
cy is an inherent part of economic ptf 
cy. In other words, the social faclf 
substantial extends the free-markf 

system. Burkhart Salchow 

(Rhcinischcr Mcrknr/Chrlst unit W- 
Hnnn. 28 November W 
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Man of plaln words,,, K|aus mr _ 
mmn ' (Phoioa: Sven Simon) 

IL? fl ° i ;° n 5. moves n °tWng will get done, 
JLKlaus Murniann is fond of saying 

Cnff h the . Cologne he ad office of . the 
onfederation of German Employers’ 

om wh»lr s (BDA) seem “» "<o Bad 

out What he means in the weeks ahead 

Ortn C K BkeS ° Ver in the New Y ear from 
Otto Esser a. BDA chief. Esser is a 

?cenL ma M Wh ° HkeS l ° Work behind the 
scenes. Murniann is a man of plain 


words who has no qualms about cli 
ing with either fcllow-cmploycrs 
staff, be they his own employees on 
resematives of Germany’s Diisseldi 
based Trades Union Confederal 
(DGB). 

There can be few controversial so 
and welfare policy issues Murmann 
not voiced views on in recent years. 

As head of the Schleswig-Holsl 
Employers’ Association he disagree! 
the mid-1970s with fellow-employi 
opposition to the Bonn coalition’s pli 
for management participation and 
dustrial democracy. 

Much to the their annoyance he s 
companies could live comfortably * 
what the government had in mind. 

He recently upset the trade unit 
too by calling for a more flexible ! 
proach in wage talks and specific 
saying that working on Saturday W 
no longer be regarded as taboo. 1 

It surely won’t be long before 
voices ■ unconventional views on ' urif* 
ployment and -how to cope with it 
But his qualities include the ability b< 
to clarify viewpoints and to seek a Sen 
ble compromise. 

Not for nothing did Dortmund*bc 

Continued on page 10 
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S everal events emphasising West 
Berlin's growing importance as a 
centre of technology took place on one 
day last month. 

• The first phase of a Nixdorf compu- 
ter plant was completed. 

• The foundation stone for a DM40m 
high-tech factory was laid. 

• A Production Engineering Centre 
was opened. It links the Institute for 
Machine Tool and Production Engi- 
neering and the Frauhof Institute for 
Production Engineering and Construc- 
tion Technology. 

e The BIG (an acronym for Berliner 
Innovations- urid Griinderzentrum) ex- 
hibition opened; and 
• The Berlin Innovation Prize was 
awarded. 

BIG has developed into a new tech- 
nology fair of international interest. It 
also features a conference on produc- 
tion technology and a management for- - 
um. 

“If we had more days like this then we 
would not need to talk about the econ- 
omic structure of Berlin any more,” said 
Wolfgang Watter, an official in the 
economic affairs department of Berlin 
Senate. 

The economic climate has got better, 
along with the employment statistics, 
the figures for immigration, industrial 
production, investment and other poin- 
ters indicating a trend towards improve- 
ment. 

Figures from Nixdorf show how deci- 
sive a good climate is; the computer 
giant has increased its labour force in 
Berlin from 2,000 to 2,500 and plans to 
expand to 6,000. 

Norbert Schlimm, one of the most 
successful company founders under the 
umbrella of BIG said: “I was there when 
Heinz Nixdorf first met Economic Af- 
fairs Senator Elmar P wroth— tU~UlG— 
Nixdorf said that things were happening 
in Berlin. It reminded him of his lime in 
Essen, adding that he would build a new 
factory in Berlin. 

“The situation in Berlin for new tech- 
nology is splendid, but the opportunit- 
ies have still not been exploited fully." 

He added: “Berlin has a transport sys- 
tem that costs roughly DM700 million 
annually in lost subsidies. In 1986 sub- 
sidies totalled DM685 million. The in- 
novation fund began with seven million 
marks, credits that had to be repaid. So 
long as a -situation-such as that prevails 
the city cannot claim to be working for 
future innovations. Nevertheless the 
economic climate is very good." 

How can all these positive develop- 
ments be reconciled to an undertow of 
unease, noticeable recently, when BIG 
is being discussed? 

BIG links with the Technical Uni- 
versity have been criticised. There have 
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Exhibition shows Berlin as 
an innovation pace-setter 


been mutterings about companies under 
the BIG umbrella going bankrupt and 
about the inability of many company 
founders to make the leap from being 
new products developers, done with 
state aid, to being entrepreneurs who 
have to sell the products they hav^ 
developed. 

BIG is just an umbrella organisation 
and not the sole driving force for inno- 
vation in Berlin. 

At present there arc 27 firms working 
in BIG employing 220. The Economics 
University hus recorded the establish- 
ment of 125 new companies, geared to 
technology, between 1980 and 1985. 

In addition many major and medium- 
sized companies have, over the past few 
years, expanded not only the basis of 
their products but have modernised 
their production engineering.Berlin is 
becoming a production centre for medi- 
cal and laser technology. After a few 
difficult years engineering has again 
caught up with international develop- 
ments. Office and data processing tech- 
nology has done very well. Since 1980 
production has been increased fivefold. 

The textiles industry is conslucting 
half a dozen new, sophisticated faclo- 
_ ries i n Berlin. 

Hans Georg Otto of Wirtschaflsfbr- 
derung Berlin GmbH said: “This is a 
consequence of the amendment to Ber- 
lin’s promotion legislation. The textiles 
industry has been fully mechanised. 
Jobs in the industry arc the most expen- 
sive in industry as a whole. Thanks to 
the preferential treatment that has been 
conceded io Berlin the city can now 
compete with Hong Kong." 

He continued: “And once companies 
are here they become more adventu- 
rous. Companies, that we have aided to 
move to Berlin, invest more on average 
and create more jobs than they had orig- 
inally intended to do.” 

The new companies in BIG have on 
average got through two to two and a 
half years. So far only one company has 
given up. Five companies have moved 
out, because they wanted to expand. 

One of these was the robot manufac- 
turer Norbert Schlimm with his Ro-Ber 


Industrieroboten GmbH that now oper- 
ates from the Technologie- und Innova- 
tionspark (TIP). 

Experts with some experience of the 
flop quota in American industrial cen- 
tres are surprised and comment that 
something must be wrong. 

The difference between what happens 
in America and here is that new tech- 
nology companies in Berlin are coddled, 
and not only in Berlin. 

They are given subsidies to set them- 
selves up, funds for new technology, 
advances from the Research and Tech- 
nology Ministry, investment allowances 
and so on. In the starting-up phase it is 
hardly possible for anything to go 
wrong. 

Speaking of his own experience Nor- 
hert Schlimm said: “There is enough fin- 
ancing for two years. Only then does a 
firm gel to know if its products arc mar- 
ketable or not, whether enough orders 
are coming in.” 

The time is fast approaching when the 
BIG firms will have to prove their abilit- 
ies and stand on their own two feci with- 
out financial aid. And they will soon 
have to begin paying back loans. That's 
why they need another BIG. 

The original BIG concept was quite 
simple. There was space to lease at rents 
that covered costs in an old AEG build- 
ing, listed for conservation. Office 
equipment, telephone switch hoard, 
photo-copiers ami so nil were cominu- 
nui. 

Putting certain insitutes from the 
Technical University under the sume 
roof gave the benefit of contacts with 
scientists and made it easier to solve 
technical problems in development pro- 
jects. 

Bm for some time now the BIG firms 
have had other needs and interests. 
Over the past few months they have 
worked together to develop a new con- 
cept, that is now ripe for decision. 

The privatisation of BIG and cutting 
the links with the Technical University 
are only the first moves and not the 
most important. 

Innovationszentrum Berlin Manage- 
ment GmbH has been established to 
manage BIG and the Technologie- und 
lnnovationspark (TIP) during the trans- 
ition period. It will be subordinate to 
the Wirtschaftsforderung Gesellschaft, 
the Berlin organisation to promote 
economic development. 


Next year BIG/TIR will be handed 
over to a foundation of general benefit 
tu the community, set up by industrial 
companies, banks and service indus- 
tries. Among those who will participate 
are Volkswagen, Daimler Benz, Sie- 
mens and the Deutsche Bank. 

The idea for the privatisation of BIG 
comes from a report produced by Ar- 
thur D. Little, management consultants. 

This report suggested that the BIG 
and TIP umbrella organisation should 
be changed from a pure servicing opera- 
tion lo a professional marketing organi- 
sation whose technology potential 
would be developed into an “efficient 
network," so that by a better exploita- 
tion of market and technological oppor- 
tunities greater growth would be 
achieved. 

The report also suggested that BIG 
should be converted into a technology 
and innovation centre operated by pro- 
fessionals along commercial lines. 

“The demands of the BIG companies 
have changed," Norbert Schlimm said. 
For instance, the old BIG was not in the 
position to aid companies that encoun- 
tered financial difficulties. That will be 
possible in future, although this docs 
not mean that inviablc firms will be res- 
cued at any price. 

Schlimm added:" The new BIG will 
he able to deal professionally with mar- 
keting, financing, matters concerning 
venture capital, cooperation nnd per- 
sonnel. People will be brought in who 
have to make a success of things. 

Individual BIG companies, for in- 
stance, cannot have a broad view of the 
whole venture capital situation. In the 
future that will have this, although they 
will not get tliis view directly but 
through a professional, who knows the 
way venture capital investors think, and 

— wliw-umkytfWKh-the-ft ni i p nnrt>f-CT»n- 

tracts." 

He continued: “We ail think it will be 
fantastic, a model for other centres si- 
milar to BIG." 

The participation of major companies 
and banks in the umbrella organisation 
was at first disputed, hut it is hoped that 
in fact it will have a positive influence 
on the new companies within BIG. 

Many young people w'ho set up a 
company concentrate in the opening 
phases on a single product, their origin- 
al idea. 

When this has been exploited to the 
full they often do not have a new idea to 
follow on. Others need a strong partner 
in the market. 

Unlike in America there are too few 
spin-off companies in the Federal Re- 
public, companies set up by one-time 
employees in a major company, who are 
supported with ideas and in practical 
Continued on page 9 
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■ RESEARCH 

Asterix IV set 
to fuse nuclei 
by laser blast 

T he new building of the Max PI H nck 
Quantum Optics Institute was open- 
ed in Garching, near Munich, with a dis- 
play of laser "fireworks." 

The institute, set up in 1981, was 
based on a plasma physics project group 
from which a laser research unit split off 
in the mid-1970s. 

Its aim is to make full use of the un- 
ique new opportunities lasers provide in 
physics; chemistry and environmental 
protection and to carry out research on 
the inter-relationship between light and ■ 
matter. ■■ ■ , 

The laser bay, or operations room of 
Asterix IV, is the' jierve centre of the 
new, building. Asterix IV, once it is fully 
i operational at the ! cnd of next year, will 

.1 ,,c [h c world’s most powerful iodine la- 

ser , with a peak performance of five bil- 
i, non kilowatts. 

Six light amplifiers are arranged 
round its mirror-reflected 100-metre, 
j zig-zag course. . ... 

Asterix IV, like its less- powerful 
predecessors, is to be used for nuclear 
fusion experiments. It is to bombard ! 

pellets of deuterium and tritium heavy J 

water isotopes to' comptcss. and. heat s 
them to temperatures of up to 1 00 milli- 1 
on degrees centigrade. f 

These are the temperatures needed to r 
make the atomic nuclei defy their pow- 

• . , ers repulsion and fuse. a 

I Experience so far indic-aru ihnr-db b 

reel bombardment is not the ideal meth- e 
od. So Garching research scientists are 
- J!7J«W another approach. They plan to Sl 
bed fuel pellets in a hollow metal sphere , n 
with apertures through which laser light d 
canpenetrate. „ 

j The .laser beam triggers uniform radi- a ' 

i nuon inside- the sphere that helps to sl 
compress the fuel particles. ci 

Yet even Asterix.IV will not be power- Ci 

tul enough to reach the thermonuclear fu- al 

siou take-off point, the stage at which the 
energy output generated by the fusion of ! 61 
hydrogen atoms into helium is greater than * n 
the energy input via laser beams. ; m 

A laser 100 times more powerful than 
Asterix IV would be needed to triecer t0 
- this chain reaction. , at 

The new gravitational wave detector P 1 
designed and built in Garching will also 
need a long Laser beam. A team led by". vi( 
astrophysicist Gerd Leuch. has designed M 
an interferometer with arms three ki- in 
lometres long to prove the existence of lh 
vyaves that form part of Einstein’s theo- is 
ry of relativity but whose existence has 
yet to be proved. ' sh 

Within these twin arms lasers will be rl I 
seamed to and fro 30 times by electron- is 
cnily stabilised mirrors, covering a dis- 
ance of 90km. 6 mi 

Scientists hope to achieve the extreme ex 
ensitivity they need to measure the mi- 
mic differences in dislahcc between two 
min is in space that in theory must be trig- S P 
, :c red by gravitational waves. hn 

Waves of sufficient intensity cannot P a 
r , 'C generated on Earth; they can at best lot 
\ jcacli us from outer space, where they 

* i • « emitted by stars ns they. collapse. h 

, V The antenna needed id register this w °= 
, jpace radiation costs between DM5 Om ' an < 
nd DM70ni. A grant application has 1 P h < 
t cen made 1 to' the Federal Research 1 let 

( : linistry. at l 

Another device the neW : institute 1 1 
, °^d dearly like to call its own is a free 


electron laser (FEL) for soft X-ray fre- 
quencies. 

It consists of a ray of highly accelerat- 
h ed high-energy electrons running 
l* through a periodic magnetic structure — 
a group of powerful permanent magnets 
arranged side by side with alternating 
north and south poles. 

■ The electrons are oscillated and emit 

radiation that can be intensified to a laser 
effect if it is sent to and fro between mir- 
tek rors - The advantage of this system is 
jn- • f h aJ *he laser beam is not generated by 
Is- fixed electrons in a solid-state body or a 
gas but by electrons that are free agents. 

, as The laser wavelength is thus deter- 
jp mined nof by energy distances in the 
>ff solitj-state body. It can be changed by 
varying the electron acceleration energy 
i- U P ro and including X-ray frequencies. 
n The FEL concept, devised at the Max 
,1 Planck Quantum Optics Institute by a 
n group headed by Professor Herbert 
d-« waither, envisages an alternating elec- 
tromagnetic field rather than a static 
f magnetic field to trigger oscillation. 1 
; An infra-red laser is to be beamed at 
f th? electrons, Its field is to make them 
I oscillate., Soft X-rays ought to be gener- 
ated in this way, calculations indicate. 
Complex, costly electron accelerators 
should not be needed. . 

This coherent X-ray light might then 
, be used to portray crystal lattices or 
medical objects three-dimen$ionally by I 
means of holograms. * 

High-resolution electron micro- 1 < 
scopes can penetrate much further into 
the microcosm than X-rays can. The r 
screen tunnel microscope devised by l 
Bmnig and Rohrer, this year's NpbeJ r 
physics laureates, is the latest develop- r 
mem in this field. * 

Tt can be used to identify individual ] 
atoms on the surface of a solid-state n 

- body, but physicists cannoLyeLwockauL: - t, 

exactly what kind of an atom it is. 

This point annoyed the Garching la-, b 
ser experts, who built a screen tunnel i s 
microscope of their own as soon ns the d 
details were published. 

Physicists L. Arnold' and Wi Krieger * 
added an infra-red laser to make the r, 
surface atoms under investigation os- jr 
cillate. The oscillation spectrum emitted 
can then be studied to .identify specific 
atoms and molecules. 

Surface diagnosis has thus gained an 
entirely new dimension, and it is most 
important in studying processes in con- ‘ :i 
nection with catalysts, for instance. m 

This example shows quantum optics D , 
to be more than basic research ‘in the P 

^ •’“ ■P- be 

The laser-based ozone measuring de- lb 

Zrr, t i y - desi ? ned & P arc hjng S ahd L 
Munich Umversity scientists is □ strik- y 

mg example. It used to take readings on Dr 
the Zugspitze in the Bavarian Alps and 

is now en route to the Antarctic. 

It consists of a high-energy laser that 6 

.52?“ u . p l } ° 10 ? ^fihfnlng flashes at cJf 
right angles into the sky, where the light r 
is spread by gas and particles. ^ £ 

The returning echo can be read to S 
measure ozone distribution in altitudes I?! 

extending from 50km to 1 00km. St 

No [ong-term. changes in the ozone nc ! 
layer have been noted from the Zue- 
spitze in recent years, but the Antarctic 
has an annuar “ozbrie hole’- that was ?° 
particularly large this year and lasted 
longer thaniisuaf. 

i. T hC ^ “? ich dcvice is n '°W to measure ^ 
it to high altitudes. The Antarctic ? 

ozone hole’ could be of vital import- f ! 

ance, letting into the Earih’s atmos- 1 

pherc dangerous high-energy ultra-vio- J®! 

let radiation that ozone otherwise keeps 
at bay. ... , p tioi 

i Michael Globig fur 

(Rhein ischer Mcrkur/Chrisi und Well, ! > 
Bonn, 21 November ! 98$) ly 
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Reduced formaldehyde emissioi 
claim for new building material 
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B runswick research scientists have 
developed a versatile new wood- 
r and-plaster composition claimed to cost 

less than chipboard and to be less of n 
■ health hazard. 

It is claimed to have got over the 
problem of formaldehyde emissions. 
Formaldehyde is a chemical suspected 
of causing cancer. 

Builders were initially sceptical about 
the news from the Fraunhofer Wood 
Research Institute in Brunswick. 

The technique used to combine wood 
and plaster seemed at first glance to 
make nonsense of established materials 
know-how. 

The new composition board now is 
likely to be widely used in making fitted 
furniture, in interior decorating and in 
housebuilding. 

It is less of an environmental hazard 
than conventional composition board in 
more ways than one and costs less to 
make. 

The experts’ initial scepticism has 
since been more than matched by the 
persistence of leading German plaster- 
board manufacturers in challenging the 
rights applied for by the Brunswick re- 
search institute. 

The legal wrangle over the German 
patent applied for back in 1979 has 
been in progress for six years. A final 
ruling by the Federal Patent Court is ex- 
pected next year. 

The European patent, applied for in 
l has also been contested. The LIS 
patent, applied for in 1982, is in con- 
t cast fully valid and In force. ..... 

Much is at stake. The German chip’- ~ 
board industry, manufacturing of which 
is a mainstay of the furniture, interior 
decorating and building trades, has an 
annual turnover of roughly DM2.5bn. : 

• Eighty per cent of its output emits 
formaldehyde, a gas suspected of caus- 
ing cancer. Most chipboard emits for- 


price and quality. 

The chemical industry has developed 
bonding agents that no longer emit for- 
maldehyde, but chipboard made with 
hem costs more and so accounts for on- 
ly a limited share of the market. 

nrJhiA fire risk is apother international 
problem, especially in fitting, out large 
buildmgs such as office blocks and ho- 

h iP b ° ard burns like . wood and is 
classified in the Federal Republic of 

Germany as ‘‘normally flammable.” 
Buildings gutted all over the world, ho- 
tel fires with a heavy death toll, f 0 r in- 
stance, are a regular reminder of the 
need for materials that burn less easily. 
h The new materia!, consisting of wood 

rtnnc P i f rm rou 8 hI y e ^al propor- 
tions, deals inexpensively, with both the 

formaldehyde and the fire hazard. •■• 

LnH d0eSn t USe artificial re?in as a 

bonding agent and, so emits no for. 

“ s p ,! “^ 

It l°°ks and feels like wood. It can be 

Xd h „," eere<1, '"'‘‘"PaPWd and 
drilled, holes into as easily as conven- 
tional chipboard can'. It tan W used in 

furniture manufacture too, 1 '■ 1 

i What s ? Perplexed theekberis initial- 
ly was that the Brunswick research 


lave scientists seemed to have set 
.Od- builder’s nsio.n .ha, plasTer can *! 
^ost processed when mixed with wate , 
of n form a flownblc mass. • 1 

Professor Gcrt Kossatz, head nfrt, 
the Brunswick Fraunhofer Institute fL 
>ns. porous materials such us expanded ch 
ted perlite or wood to be | css able to J 

stored water than plaster was to attw 
out it. ,,nB 

)od . The result was a new principle fort* 

. m m ,u facturing composition board 
•od Dry, fine-grained plaster when miS 
to with damp wood fibre will absorb fron 
a Is the wood just enough water to makei 

firm bond between them. 

'? _ T h< ! ini,ia l result is granules of wood 

Hvr P f StCr - thar can bc Pressed, withoa 
in difficulty into boards using suitable 
equipment. 

rd What is more, the process' use 
in roughly 60 per cent less energy rfaao 
to conventional techniques of combining 
woodchip and plaster. 

«s The pew material seems poised for 
fie triumphant worldwide progress. Bison, 
r- a mediqni-sized mechanical engineering i 
ie firm *n Springe, Westphalia, marVeis 
e_ production lines under licence. 

Saastnnioinen, a Finnish buildingma- 
m terials firm, was first to develop the 
Js Brunswick invention commercially. Its 
al lirst factory has an annual capacity of 
c- 35,000 cubic metres. 

A second, larger factory is due to 
n open next year in Norway, about 100km 
S south of the Arctic circle. Keen interest 
i- has also been shown by firms in Oer 
• ■ - many, the United Slates, Japan and Nob 
i- Zealand. 

h In the Soviet Union production of the 
r new material has been incorporated in 
n the current five-year plan. The Brun- 
swick research institute even has i 
s cooperation agreement with the Chi- 
nese timber industry research institute. 
The Brunswick project has forged i 
!. successful link between theory and 
^ practice. Professor Kossatz and his staff 
\ have been awarded the DM30,000 tech- 
j nology transfer prize for 1 98.6 by Bonn 
■ • Research Minister Hdnz Riepenhuber. 
His Ministry can claim n little of the 
glory, having nwnrded.lhc Brunswick in- 
stitute research grnms for the pnst fQur 
years. . . 

Three intcrnationnl research projects 
arc in progjoss, financed, .by Bonn, and 
the Finnish, New Zealand and Chines* 
governments respectively,, all aimed at ' 
developing industrial uses for (he new 
material. 

A fourth government-backed project^ 
is concerned with an environmental j. 

• PjCftblem that. will grow increasingly u|;,J. 
gent for. the Federal Republic: front? 
1990. b 1 ! 

By 1990 desulphurising units at 
:man coal-fired power stations will 
. producing 2.5 million tonnes a yearqfr. 

: fine-grained plaster. - js , 

This by-rproduct is unsuitable fo3j. 
.conventional use by plasterers and 
; plaster industry but., it could be use® i 
without difficulty to manufacture ti». ! 

; new composition board; // , 

If 10 per; cent- of conventional chiM : : 
j board at pie present leyel.of outj^it werti . 

: replaced by, Wdpd^add-pla^tSr board,] . 
about half a pillion tonnes^f power sir] . 
. tion plaster'cduld b^'put to iise; . , j 
So it is hardly surprising that Germag l : 
.power utilities hftve shown keen interest ] 1} 
■ m the new product too, :• T| 

I Franz Frisch ' 5 1 

' - (DJe Zell, Hambu rg, 28 November- J986)-| | 


An industry in disgrace: door slams on 
failed voluntary alarm system 


I ndustrial plants now have to notify a 
much wider range of accidents. This 
follows a series of chemicals spillages 
beginning with the Sandoz disaster in 
Switzerland in which chemicals poison- . 
ed the river Rhine. 

There has been such a string of accir 
dents from chemicals plants since that 
most people doubt that they could be 
coincidental. 

Voluntary notification was begun in 
1980. Not surprisingly, not many acci- 
dents have been reported. 

Immediately after Sandoz, Bonn En- 
vironment Minister Walter Wallmann 
appealed to German chemicals makers 
to toughen up their voluntary arrange- 
ments. 

He was greeted with such a number of 
spillages that: 

• He came to doubt that they were un- 
intentional; 

• Some coalition MPs with vivid inv: 
aginations thought they were acts of 
sabotage designed to benefit the Greens 
in the general election next month; and 
• Others thought terrorists might be 
involved. 

Herr Wallmann has not been misled 
by this speculation, with its general 
election connotations. 

His eight-point programme is aimed 
at defusing the cpnccniration of chemi- 
cals plant along the Rhine, which has. 
long been realised to be a time-bomb. 

The authorities must now be notified 





of accidents involving a much wider 
range of substances, and notification is 
mandatory for all firms, large and small. 

The accident commission, will nO ( 
longer includc- represematives of the ! 
chemical or plant construction indus- 
tries. 

Public opinion was amazed to learn, 
in connection with the scandalous scries 
of. accidents, that hjthcrtp it has been 
largely for companies themselves to de- 
cide whether an accident is serious 
enough to warrant notifying the author- 
ities and warning the public. • 

As a rule offenders Tell accidents 
were not so serious as to warrant this 
course of action, which explains why 
only 14 accidents have been reported 
since 1980 when the procedure wns in- 
troduced. 

Since the Sandoz accident in -Basic 
there have been nearly as many accident 
reports in a month, notification no long- 
er being at the offender’s discretion. 

The Sandoz neddent alarmed the au- 
thorities and prompted them not to 
keep measurements under lock and key 
after notifying the accident commission 
but to warn the public and the Environ- 
ment Ministries. 



What is happen! 
Germany? How i 
Germany view tl 

You will find the answers 
in t)lE WELT, Germany’s 
national qualjty and econt 
Newspaper. ' ' . . 


Ax?l Springer Vcrlqg AG. Dt E WE-LT, P 


That is why we have learnt since San- 
doz what was previously an established 
but tacit practice. Accidents constantly 
happened and more toxic chemicals 
found their way into the Rhine and 
other .rivers than was permitted. Yet 
nothing was done about it. 

German firms may be given permis- 
sion to pump small and allegedly harm- 
less quantities, of: countless substances 
into their effluent, but the regulations 
make no provision for less toxic but 
potentially harmful substances such as 
benzole, vinyl chloride, mercury com- 
pounds and the pesticide Aira^in, 

So despite billions invested in sewage 
treatment by industry and local author-, 
ities in the past 2(1 years t|ic Rhine re- 
mains an open sewer into which more 
and more toxic substances have been 
pumped. 

The occasional appearance of a sal- 
mon along the middle reaches of (lie riv.- 
er has always been hailed with pleasure, 
but one salmon doesn't signify a fiinda- 
mcnial improvement in the Rhine's con- 
dition. 

It remains a refuse disposal facility 
for the affluent society. One is reminded 
of the apocryphal query by a Bonn civil 
servant in the early days of post-war 
economic recovery: “Where is the regu- 
lation specifying that fish have io live in 
the Rhine?" 

Rivers have always been both sources 
or drinking water and open drains. As 
iJiey always llow-in one duceiiuii tliuxc 
who live upstream have the advantugc 
when it comes to quality of water while 
those who live downstream have the 
edge when it comes to quantity of water, 
such as for shipping or industry. 

These clashes of interest need to be 
reconciled. On a national scale they are 
reconciled. Bui the situation is more dif- 
ficult when a river is an international 
waterway. 

Chloride from French potash mines 
on the Rhine is a constant source of an- 
noyance for Dutch market gardeners 
and others downstream. 

The Sandoz fire caused tremendous 
but hopefully only temporary damage. 
The company has promised compensa- 
tion and the Swiss President, HerrEgli. 
has reminded Sandoz of this undertak-' 
ing. 

Sandoz can be sued for damages in 
the civil court. Foreign nationals can 
sue the company in Swiss courts. So ma- 
terial damages claims can be settled. 

But the river’s ecosystem, once a liv- 
ing stretch of nature, will now be dead 
or lii setfqlis imbalance for years. This 
natural and 1 cultural Ipss' cajirtot be 
made good in cash. 1 i 


Politicians and industrialists are even 
more worried at the blow to public confid- 
ence in the chemical Industry, a gilt-edged 
money-spinner in both Switzerland and 
the Federal Republic of Germany. 

It would bc far from surprising if a 
number of developing countries that 
have so far more or less unsuspectingly 
imported highly toxic pesticides contain- 
ing substances banned in their countries 
of origin were to grow more suspicious 
on learning about pollution of the Rhine. 

The call by the Greens in the Bundestag 
debate for “gentle chemistry” ought not to 
be dismissed as nonsense. Chemistry in- 
evitably involves violence, Substances can- 
not always bc readily combined to make 
up the compounds required. 

But limits ought to be set For artifi- 
cially triggered aggressive products 
cvcii if chemicals may not always cause 
concentrated, catastrophic damage as in 
Scvcso, Bhopal or Basle. 

Their constant expansion in fields 
and warehouses, in households and in 
the seven seas is bad' in itself and a 
creeping catastrophe. 

A wide range of measures has been 
proposed and it would no doubt be 
splendid if any or all of them were to be 
put into practice. 

They include comprehensive acci- 
dent regulations, ah improved warning 
system, an ecological police force, cen- 
tralisation df water protection respon- 
sibilities, clearer liability And compen- 
sation, stricter inspection, tougher safe- 
ty regulations for chemical plant, re- 
in oic-con trolled monitoring of danger- 
ous production facilities, special public 
prosecutors, international safety stand- 
ards such as the European Community's 
Scvcso guideline and other useful in- 
novations and political consequences to 
be reached from the Rhine disaster. 

— — Bufwtmecti'evciriTKJrc to learn our 
lesson as contemporaries of a chemical 
industry that has been let loose without 
hounds. 

Countless desirable, useful and even 
vitally important chemical products are 
manufactured in explosive reactors via 
highly toxic intermediate stages. 

This is the proverbial vestigial risk, 
and no matter how much progress is 
made in safety engineering, it will partly 
depend on the demand for products. 

Sudden and creeping catastrophes 
start not only with slapdash technicians 
and profit-motivated executives but al- 
so with thoughtless consumers. 

Sandoz are worried their ' pharma- 
ceutical products might be boycotted 
and have circularised doctors in a bid to 
boost confidence and rally support. 

The chemical industry as a whole 
could do worse, if it wants to boost con- 
fidence and rally support, than to 
knuckle under to new regulations pro- 
posed to protect man and his environ- 
ment and not, as in the past, fight them 
tooth and nail. 

' Christian Schiitze 

' 1 ' (SiiddcutschbZcimnp, 

' ■ Munich , 6 December 1986) 


. Continued from pagp 7 

ways' by their former! employers. The 
participation of major companies 1 In 
BIG could perhaps encourage this. 1 

fcul the new BIG 1 concept will no! 
preVent bankruptcies. It is natural that 
one or two who moke' the leap will set 
t hdr 'hopes on a 'wrong product, liOt do 
their sums proper ly or simply lack biisi- 
ntess acumen; *Thft will -not harm BIG or' 
the employees of the successful firms: 1 • 
•Schlimm said; '‘If it suited me I'd gd to 
America; There I wduld-be a man much 
in.demand;becauselhave triedsometh-' 
ing and gained some experience that can 
be used.” ' i - J ' * ■ 1 


He can justly say. that because his ro- 
bot company has beensuccessful and is. , 
already making profits, i • 

, If the hope? that have been placed, in ' 
the “new" BIG are realised then it will be 
more, successful thpn the. old concept, j 
that was good for. public relations but ji j 
quickly became redundant, ft takes , tjjnc ; 

fpr the indirect advantage* of such a Wj 
technology centre ’to pmerge. , Wolfgang 
Wntter sqUf: “BLG has a knopk^qn effect. I 
T|ic firms, encourage, one another. What 
can be. achieved there to provide jobs 
should not be cjyeresllmatqd por uuder-. 
estimated, 7 ; '■ Joachim Nowrackfftm 

■' I-.-- (Di □ Zei t i Hamburg .-5 riot cm btyi^ [j 
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Concealed conflicts and 
love in icy wastelands 





I-:; ;?• jL*$ : 

K Jaus X'la.nn’s novel, Flucht in den 
Norden, has been filmed by a Fin- 
nish director living in West Gerninny, 
lngemo Engstrom. 

It is a Jove story set in northern Eu- 
rope. For days on end a man and a 
woman make their way to the Polar Sea 
through the immense wastes of northern 
Finland. 

.The terrain gets more and more bar- 
ren. The last traces of civilisation disap- 
pear. Man becomes rare, nature ail- 
powerful. Lakes, woods, moss-covered 
lulls make up the naked, cold landscape. 

The two stop at a small village. daw- f 
die through the market. The man js Fin- 
nish -Swedish. . 

The woman is German and says, in a 
monologue: “I’ve been put entirely off 
course in this love." She sighs and leans 
against her lover, “I'm burdened by this 
love. 1 have to lose myself to make room 
font." • 

Reflections such as these , are scat-, 
tered through Frau Engslrom’s film" 
phrases like footnotes to an interior 
drama, that have nothing, to do with : 
what appears on the screen, what is said ! 
and done. ( 

lngemo Engstrom confirms the, com- I 

mon prejudice that films made from t 

books are usually n sequence of scenes 
that lack tension, with deadly serious t 
actors saying their lines, full of signific- J 
ance, without a glimmer of facial ex- \ 
press ion. ■ 

The fijm is full of.scepes of evening 
twilight, lapping waves and forest h 

sounds, accompanied by reflective dia- r 

logue taken from Mann’s book, but the 
conflicts they are supposed to describe ii 
remain concealed. a 

Indeed we hear the film’s message n 
so ely because we cannot see it. This re- 
sults in a lack of credibility. 0 

Klaus Mann's Flucht in den Norden if 

was written in exile in. 1934. It is the 
first, in fact, of those books in what is rf 
. known as exile literature, ! g 

Joanna, a German communist, played, in 

by K.ath anna Thai bach, is fleeing toFin- 
and in the first days pf the Third Reich 
to recuperate at ihe manor ,of. her aris- — 
jocratic friend, Karin.. played by Lena ; 

, The filming in which Engslrojn tries 
to capture the distress of this, flight,! 
could well be Ihe.introduction to an out- M 
side broadcast from a port. There is a m 

freighter putting out to sea, a cabin, a at 

woman on deck and Helsinki filmed in v a 

mellow light. pj 

There is no indication of the Sense 'of 
threat, of feelings of Oppression; noth- yp 
mg about escaping from death. cil 

This luck of pace,' that should give an du 
opportunity for reactions On life in gch- fir 
. oral, involuntarily has, in- fact, a comic 1 tq 
, L ‘ ffecl - Jt « repeated in the ; end in every 1 sic 
/ .scene in wliich Joanna, ' who has left - 
i, love, passion and sorrow behlhd' her in esl 
l the North, in order to get back to the 1 ho 
1 battleground of Europe in a cutter. • set 
Once again the frames Show idyllic 
seascapes, which have 1 i It le ; meaning in str 

{ a film about the destiny of an emigrant. 1 hiii 
The panoramas and the landscape get 
1 tal<c off on their own. They dazzle with Ge 


their beauty when they should be telling 
J a story of grief, of agitation and inner 
” privation. 

.;i The film is drunk with its own sleek 
surface appearance. In her notes on the 
n lngemo Engstrom says that the 

- love-story of Joanna and her Finnish: 
r, lover Regnar recalls the romantic ideal 
of love, a union of pleasure and death. - 
But the film is only an awkward varia- 
[ tion of this. The viewer is drowned in an< 
i alternating bath’ of impulses and> 
dreams.- 

When Joanna gets to know her lover ‘ 
Ragnar, -(played by Jukka-Pekka Palo), 
at her friend s manor he is playing with a 
rf 0g* 

He say$ that she must take 1 a closer 1 
look at his books. Next morning she 
wakes up with a copy of Rimbaud’s po- 
ems on her pillow. 

In the afternoon, on a boat trip, the 
gramophone plays '‘Parlez-moi 
a amour;’’ and in the evening they look 
at colour slides from China together. 

There is a lot of culture hitched to 
thjs tale of "amour fou H . As in many 
films-of-the-book, veneered with wide 
literary quotes, the quotations do not' 
get the film moving much. 

The couple's mundane life is more 
prosaic During the film they take con- 
siderable delight in each other in front 
of the camera, so that no one forgets 
that even in flight loVe has to be nur- 
tured. 

There is a banality here in linking up 
desire and death. When the talk turns io 
Joanna s crisis as a resistance fighter, 
when they talk about the futility of fight- 
ing the sequel is always a bed scene. 

The flight of the two to the Polar Sea ! 
is an obstacle race from one hotel bed- 
room to the next. 

In between all these there are empty 1 
intervals, landscape, Finnish villages « 
and lines from the scipt which Katheri- 
na Thalbach absent-mindedly declaims. 

The camera lingers over the facades t 
of the houses in the Finnish villages as if 
they were showpieces in a travelogue. a 
F/ucAr in den Nordpn, despite what / 
the author said, ; is an unpolitical, book. 
Europe's, fate, and communist Joaqna’s / 
inner, torment are just, a backdrop,^. p 
Continued on page is 
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Ex-GI Joe shows just what 

the little man can do 


When American and Soviet troops met 
In April 1945 at Torgau, near Leipzig in 
what is today East Germany, lots of pro- 
mises were made about making sure 
there would be peace from now on. One 
of those GIs was Joe Poiowsky. He 
spent the rest of his life trying to fulfil 
those heady immediate post war hopes 
The documentary film. An American 
Dreamer, directed by Wolfgang Pfeiffer, 
tells the story of Joe Poiowsky. . 


T’wo of the main protagonists are 
X shown fishingi The former lieute- 
ijant-colonel in the Red Army answers 
the question that Yevgeny Yevtushenko 
explained in a famous poem: "Do you 
mean the Russians want war?” • 

Just as a small fish takes his bait a US 
* ar veteran recalls the royal treatment 
he was given during a visit to Moscow, 
J shall never experience anything like it 
again,” he said. 

.i Russian and the American swore 

that .what they went 'through in the Sec-, 
ond World War would never, happen 
they shook: hands on 25 
April 1945 at Torgau. • 

a ,1*!? dBt ? isWsl0r,c f° r the Russian and 
Allied armies met oil the Elbe then for the 

first time. Hitler had been defeated.; ' 
.This experience- coloured the rest of 


Employers’ 

1 Continued from pagd 6 ! 

Murmann, 54, want to become a diplo- ' 
mat. He certainly had the qualific- 
ations. He read law ip Bonn, at riar-' 

PhD inKiel! ** 

For roughly a decade he was the 
yppngest Cfirj^tiap Democratic coun- 
cillor in Kiel. He. learnt the ropes of in- 
dustrial management . ip the family 
firm, his initial ambition being merely 
tq^ain a clearer idea qf the practical 

side of running a compaay., ‘ " ’ 

; vBut he cieyeloped. such a. keen intern: 
est m technology and management that 
he came jo welcome the. opportunity of. 
setting up a company of hi$ own. 

He worked hardi to persuade Surid- 
strand.-the US: manufacturer, to grant 
nun the licence to manufacture, their.. 
gearboxes and transmission units in ■ 
Germany. , 


1 . =— ===== === —. 

spokesman 

• i 2 aiU1 no - W “lajbrity sharehol- 
der' in S a uer Getriebe AQ, Nea'miin- 
ster. a leading European manufacturer 
of hydrostatic gear units. His company 
has a payroll of roughly. 1,200 and ai£ 

nual turnover of roughly Dhi25bm 

^sssnss^s^: 

forces in a Neumiinster-based edm-'" 
puny with Murmann as Chief executive 

,L™ worlc asBDA chief is unlikely to 
transform him into a typical official. 
He enjoys work of this kind but his & 
Neumiinster firm seenjs.?.urp 1 t( ?1 rem 8 in ‘ 
the cornerstone of \h1s ,pa T be4pd the ■* 
c.rux.of his professional in jerqpL jt . 

J 0< ? ks y oi| hger thah his 

wni h? w ? whether even he 

will he able to spends much t im ea s in 

jhe^ast with his family and on his hob- . 

: ' ’.v . janBrtch 

1 (Die Well, Bonn, 1 1 DooeraMsr 1 9&6)‘ ’ 


~ Joe Polowsky’s life, the hero of ihe fil 
i who is portrayed in a very unherc 
manner. 

i, He took to heart the vow that the 
J should never be another war and coi 
J not come to terms with the idea thai 
I . on C“time ally could become an enemy. 

' At the height of the Cold War . 
i demonstrated for pbacc and unde 
standing between the Russians and tl 
Americans. For Senator McCarthy] 
dreamed very uu-Amcrican dreams. 

In 1 y55 Joe, a taxi-driver in Chicag 
went to Moscow with nine other veie 
ans from Torgau, the first Americans i 
the Soviet Union at the time. 

They raised the money for the^tri 
; from an appearance in a televisio 
■■ show. : 

.Wolfgang Pfeiffer's film deals wit 
the memories of the participants o 
both sides when they meet for a secan 
time under very different political situs 
lion. There are moments* of the pur 
comic in this film as well as moments e 
pure poetry. 

West Berliner Pfeiffer’s idea origin 
• ates frpm a news report that an Ameri 
can, who was in Torgau in 1945 who 
the Americans* first met the Russians 
had been bliricd thcre in 1 983, 

. .When Joe Poiowsky learned that to 
Wis dying of cancer he made this last ^ 
. quest, which ; nearly cflme to nothing be 
cause of a lrick of ca$hi 
Without dom merit Pfeifer has .pfr 
duced a portrait of 'hjs Don Qubfoifi 
,qaught up Ip tHq arett of conflict 
. tween the banalities of daily, life aw 
world ppjitjds. He’ intefyje>ve(! hi? SPJ 1 
friends and people whom ha ihet i> 
Mosco w and America; ' ; 

The portrait shoWsihat. the little m* 1 
, wh. successful ly- get mixed - up in && 
•■-.eyent? by being persistent, ' 

He also shows hqw easily ordiqatj 
Russians and' Americans can -get tb bs- 
derstand each-other.' despite 
..relsoffhe Grpat. 

. They cOnt ributtfd'c6nsijderably'b J . ^ 

^ was much applauded ,at ,'tfc 
j.dpcurrieritaVy 'and ' shdr.t-pii* 

■ testiyal'and'^iyen bh'awara? 

It has wbn a boliibri Dove ■ and. jfl 
prize of the international film club fW’ 1 
eration and of the film 1 critics assoc)** 
tion, FIPRESCI. * 

Heinz Kersteft 
1 1 (Der Taferisg^itge[/B4'rJinv2 Decern be? 1 9? 
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Memorial to a Prussian aesthete 
gets a new lease of life 






T he Gropius Building in Berlin, built 
towards the end of the last century 
by a great-uncle of Walter Gropius 
(1883—1969), founder of the Bauhaus 
movement, has been refurbished. 

The building’s scale is much the same 
as the Reichstag or Berlin's Cathedral. 

The difference between these monu- 
mental buildings in the Wilhelmine style 
and the Gropius Building is that the lat- 
ter bears the influence of Prussian ar- 
chitect Karl Friedrich Schinke] 

It is reminiscent of a magnificent villa 
from Pompeii, and stands dose to the 
Berlin Wall. 

It has earned international fame for 
housing such famous exhibitions as 
"Prussia, an attempt to find a balance,' 1 
“The horses of San Marco," and “The 
treasures of the Forbidden City.” 

The Jewish department of the Berlin 
Museum is now housed in the second 
storey in the building. The department 
can now display about 70 per cent of its 
collection along with items on loan. The 
accent is on the contribution German— 
Jewish cultural traditions made to Ber- 
lin. 

The Jewish department is not re- 
garded as the nucleus of an independent 
Jewish museum but as a pari of the Ber- 
lin Museum. The "deparlhierif aims "aT" 
documenting the relationship of Jews to 
the city. 

During a tour of the museum cultural 
affairs senator Volkcr Hassemer said: 
"Without Jews Berlin, as it is today, 
would be unthinkable." 

The display in the Gropius Building 
makes dear the Jewish contribution to 
the city's history. The first evidence of 
Jews living in Berlin comes front the 
Spandau Judenkewer, or cemetery. 

There are gravestones from this 
cemetery dating from the 1 3th century 
that were later used to build the Citadel. 

Pictures and items are on show that 
come from Jewish religious life, a wed- 
ding canopy, thora curtains and robes, 
prayer books. Sabbath plates, kiddush 
cups and Hannukah candelabra. 

There are also pictures, portraits of 
people important in Jewish society, peo- 
ple who played a role in the artistic, 
scientific, economic and social history 
of the city, names such as Liebermann, 
Rathenau and Einstein. 

The pictures and drawings in the last 
room of the exhibition are an artistic 
protest against war and the rule of vio- 
lence. 

Works from Ernst Oppler (1867— 
1929) and Isai Kulvianski (1892— 
1972) recall the Bast European artistic 
generation of the 1920s, who contribu- 
ted to Berlin’s cultural life and were 
part of the artistic world that disap- 
peared in 1933. ’ ' 

A spiral staircase leads to a gallery 
where documents, books and pictures 
are on display, many belonging to non- 
Jewlsh families, that survived the period 
of Nazi persecution . 

From a window In this gallery the 
foundations of Gestapo headquarters in 
Berlin can be sden and what remairis of 
the torture chambers, right close to the 
Gropius Building. 


The Berlin Gallery is now housed on 
the first floor, after being kept tempor- 
arily at Bahnhof Zoo. 

This collection includes impressive 
examples of the work of Berlin artists of 
the' 1 9th and 20th centuries. These in- 
clude pictures by Liebermann, Leistkow 
and Lovis Corinth for the expression- 
ists, Dada artists, constructivists from 
the 20th century, realists from the “criti- 
cal realism” movement up to the “young 
wild ones and their fathers.” 

Of particular interest is the Otto Dix 
picture, recently purchased in London 
for DM2.5 million, dating from 1925. It 
is a portrait of Baltic poet Iwan von 
Liicken, a star of the Berlin artistic 
world of the period. 

The new “Gallery of the Romantics” 
was recently opened in the Knobcls- 
dorff Wing Appartmcnts of Berlin's 
Charlottcnburg Castle. The pictures on 
display here radiate a sense of peace 
and harmony. 

Man is shown at one with nature, a 
part of nature, a minute figure in the in- 
finity of the universe. 

Nowhere else in the world are so 
many works by romantic artists on dis- 
play as in this Gallery, located opposite 
the Eygplian Museum where the Nefer- 
titi bust is kept. The Gallery will un- 
doubtedly become a major attraction in 
Berlin. 

The opportunity to bring together the 
works of the romantic painters came 
when the Fine Ar l^ Museum .lyfl. the 
Castle for a new building in the Tier- 
garien Cultural Forum. 

The Prussian Foundation, that owns 
most of the works of the romantics, and 
the Berlin Senate that also owned sever- 
al important works of this movement, 
agreed to set up ihe Gallery. It includes 
147 paintings. 

The major attraction of the collection 
is the 23 paintings by the German mas- 
ter romantic painter Caspar David Frie- 
drich (1774-1840). 

The most important milestones in his 
artistic development are on display in 
two rooms, from his masterpiece Monch 
am Meer to his Greifswaider Hafen, his 
Eichbaum im Schnee and Wrack am 
Mondschein, 

In his am Meer (Monk by the 

seaside), he uncompromisingly broke 
with traditional landscape painting and 
banished from his canvases the limit- 
lessness of sea and sky. 

His Greifswaider Hafen (Griefswald 
Harbour) is painted with dream-like 
light showing the setting sun. 

The second highpoint of the collec- 
tion is the 15 paintings by Karl Frie- 
drich Schinkel. He was a Prussian archi- 
tect and also a painter of considerable 
talent. 

' Many 6f his paintings indicate his ad- 
miration for ancient architecture as well 
as the high esteem he had for Gothic art. 

Even in his art there is the echo of 
that feeling, so often encountered in 
German romantic art, that man’s life is a 
flight that ends in the hereafter. This 
element is most obvious in Friedrich's 
SpeeUfer bet Stralau. 

Before the 1 rdoms devoted to Frie- 
drich' ind Schinkel the visitor is con- 
fronted with classical paintings. Works 
by J.A.Koch, Catel, Rottmanft, Schlcks 
and Philipp Ouo Runge are on display, 
particularly Runge’s masterpiece Frau 
undSohnchen. About 1800 there was a 


break between art- 
ists and their tradi- 
tional patrons, the 
royal courts, the 
nobility and the 
church. These pic- 
tures are evidence 
of this break. The 
artists have severed 
their links with so- 
ciety and taken on 
a naturalness of 
their- own. They 
developed a mid- 
dle-class art, no 
longer used as de- 
coration for stately 
rooms, but pictures 
(hat had their guid- 
ing principle within 
themselves and 
tried to assert 
themselves against 
Continued on 
page 15 





Restored Gropius building Includes Jewish museum. 

(Photo: Esch-Kunkcl) 


Exhibition throws some light on 
shades of furor teutonicus 

A n exhibition featuring architecture about architecture in the Soviet Union 
and design in Berlin from the turn and the United States and propagated a 

new notion of the “furor teutonicus." 

This was a rejection of the ideas of his- 


/Xand design in Berlin from ihe turn 
of Ihe century until 1933 is on show in 
New York. 


J he director ot the small CoopeT He-" tory and art as they were understood in 
win Museum, Lisa Taylor, who is des- the traditional sensc.Amcrica seized on 
ccnded from German immigrants, de- the message from these “White Gods" eag- 
cided on the exhibition to mark the 1 0th erly. and experienced, in the building in- 
anniversary of the museum's move into dustry at least, a second colonisation, 
the palatial residence of steel magnate The skyscrapers of the Mies van der 
Andrew Carnegie. Rohe and Gropius school of architee- 

Berlin from 1900 to 1933. Architecture wre in Manhattan bear witness still to 
and Design, is being sponsored by Lufl- the “dictatorship of the rectangle, 
hansa, the Bonn Foreign Ministry and the For the first time art products front 
Berlin Senate. It has been organised by the trade and industry were saleable, and 
International Design Centre. Berlin. their marketability increased. For the 

The exhibition is timely: the 750ih time design became classless, 

anniversary of Berlin is next year. wh '<* very seductive in America. 

The exhibhion mus. be a kiad of dec- But Lisa Tay tor did no I warn ,o le he 
laration of war on the grandiose turn- «h.bitto,i rest at throw, ng light on Berlin s 
of-the-century villa in which it is ^uhaus and factory design revolution, 
housed, featuring the slick art of the She “anted to throw some light on the 
"new functionalism.’’ It would have been darker side of German budding, 
hard to find a more suitable location for SI J e has. fleeted expressionism and 
u " Ihe “organic” building for inclusion — 

such 1 p . . . , but she has excluded conservative re- 

Art expert Tilmann Buddensteg has form( . rs such M TessenoWi schmidthen- 
destgned he exh, baton, sett ng out to ner and Schultze _ Nilumberg . 
show the “extreme, polemical contrast Bruno Tbu1 wr0(e on o * e his fol _ 
of this artistte movement against the „ Mother Ear , h ,, the b of , 

official taste of the period. . g io „ and cults.” j 

i He means here the Wilhehnine style T j Je uto pj an j sn , the “Gothic,” the; 
and the dawning artistic ideology of na- mysticism 0 f many of these designs, pre-'j 

tional socialism. sented together in film scenes in Fritz 

This exhibition in concrete Ne\Y York L an g’s Nibelungen and Metropolis as 
gets across the atmosphere of mampula- wcIl as Robert Weine's Ka bitten des 
tion Germany, defeated in the First Doklor Callgari, appeared to the Amerir 
World War and going through a period cnn pilbMc t0 be a kind of un fathomabW 
of deep political and economic depres- wor jd of its own contrasting so vividly 
sion, used to become a new “world mas- wilh the -> w hite moderns.” ' 

ter" in art. Thj s exhibition gives a piecemeal pic- 

The polemic used in the manipulation turri of B er n nt but it is not false, 
process against the Wilhelmine style An architect like Hnns Poelzig sav' 
was just as provocative against Victorl- Gothic as "Confused and double-co [ 
anism as against the “colonial complex” lumned, tottering between opposites.” 

pf the Americans. Xi W as just his metaphor for his period! 

The same people who in 1 902 ex hi- America it is the metaphor for Geil 

bited harmless, plain furniture and glass mn ny. . Here, as there, it is a veiy currcnl 
in the posh Wertheim department store expression for Ihe new, deliberate frank! 

inBerlin, as a means of rebellion against ness in art. J 

the pompousness of plush, silks nnd sat- ; Dankwart GuratzscjjA 

ins, were soon to become enthusiastic (Die Well, Bonn, 21 Novemby/^™ 
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Tnformalion, collaboration, profess- 
, ,onal and personal exchange were 
keynotes of this year's 19th Esslingen 
translators' conference, held by the 
f n J Translators' Association 
(VdUj and the translators* section of 
( 1 ,e German Writers’ Association (VS). 

For years (he conference has been 
held not nt Esslingen in the south-west 
but m Bergncusradt, east of Cologne at 
the Friedrich Ebert Foundation's Al- 
fred Nau residential college. 

The college, nestling on the outskirts 
of town by the woods, is an ideal loca- 
tion for intellectual exchange. 

This year the exchange mainly took 
place in various working and language 
groups that jointly translated texts, 
mostly of a literary nature, that mem- 
bers had individually prepared. 

None of the texts failed ro present 
problems and provide an incentive to 
arrive at a joint solution to them. 

No-one who had previously translat- 
ed the text on his or her own could fail 
to admit, when comparing it with the 
joint version, to an occasional slip or 
readiness to make do with less than the 
best. 

Yet even after animated debate there 
constantly seemed to cases in which 
personal preference prevail. Even so, 
the seminars arc a substantial stimulus 
making translators think harder and 
work more accurately. 

Js literary translation the lop of the 
tree. Non-fiction is most translators’ 
bread and butter. Kieit-Cotta Veriag 
reader Hartmul Schickert began with an 
outline of how publishers would like to 
see it translated. 

Non-fiction ranges from popular to 
sdcnce, from the lowliest to the most 
exalted level. But unlike academic or 
scientific work, it presupposes no spe- 


IN FORMATION 


Translators compare notes 
in a sylvan setting 




cialised knowledge on either the read- 
er's or the translator's part. 

That is surely an opportunity for 
creative translation. Non-fiction trans- 
lators have much more leeway than /i- 
lerary translators. 

They can, for instance, improve on 
the poor style of the original and make 
important information more easily di- 
gestible. Foreign words, often more 
comprehensible in other languages, can 
be rendered in plain German. 

The task must not just be- to put across 
the meaning of the text but to convey the 
atmosphere. It is important to strike the 
right colloquial note and to steer a wide 
berth of terms too abstract and likely to 
make the text as dry as dust. 

Above all, imagery can often not be 
translated literally. As in literary trans- 
lation, a corresponding and appropriate 
comparison must be drawn. On occa- 
sion the translator need not avoid 
cliches. 

Another serious mistake many trans- 
lators made, Schickert said, was to re- 
tain too slavishly the original syntax at 
times creating portmanteau sentences 
that could be avoided by translating 
more freely. 6 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 
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Non-fiction translators must be parti- 
cularly aware of their share in the wri- 
ter’s task of making complex facts com- 
prehensible to the general public, so 
playing an important part in helping to 
make information more widely avail- 
able. 

Schickert thus felt translating non- 
fiction must be seen as a cultural task 
rather than a mere livelihood. 

Klaus Birkenhauer, president of both 
the Vdu and the VS translators’ section, 
made a similar appeal to the translator’s 

S ? nS .l°/ Standards w * th referen ce to five of 
. ^ ornm andmems" drawn up by 

t * 1C s French counterpart. 

The first, arguably self-evident, was 
that no-one should translate from a lan- 
guage they didn’t know well enough. 

The second correspondingly stipulat- 
ed that no-one should translate into a 
language other than their own, unless 
they were as proficient in it as they were 
in their native language. 

Third, work should never be translat- 
ed from a translation, always from the 
original, as otherwise little or nothing 
was usually left of the original. 

The other two. surely no less self-evi- 


dent, were that no translator should* 
er harm Ins colleagues by agreeing! 
poorer terms or translate works g| 0 ^ 

ing war or racehatred.- “ 
Yet examples showed that transit 

'"since^l 97 S tJleni ? elves ifl a quandjn 
Since. 1978 a scientific and liter! 

translation prize has been awarded l 
Braem ^ *" memor >' of Helmut* 

This year it went to Karin KerstenU, 
er translation from American Enrito 
especially of Djuna Bnrnes and her t 
guistie idiosyncrasies and difficulties 
They included extremely long, m 
manteau sentences and odd metaohn! 
said Kyra Strpmberg in her award addreS 
In a brief and humorous reply Karii 
Kersten said her conviction that fo 
German language remained rich and ex- 
pressive despite alleged media pauperi- 
sation had helped her in her quest fo, 

adequate translations. 4 
She testified to the self-confidence ol 
a translator who is not only well-versed 
in the language from which she trans- 
lates but also, and above all, above aver- 
age in command of her own language. 

As always, the conference ended with 
a platform debate between a German 
writer and his translators. 

Uwe Timm read extracts from hisJa- 
test novel Der Schlangenbaum (The | 
Tree of Serpents), with Peter Tegel 
reading from his as yet unfinished Eng- 
lish translation for comparison. 

Una Pfan 

(SluiigHrlcr Zcitung, 6 December 1 986) 


Specialist jargon lengthens 
the linguistic labyrinth 


Tnierpreters and trnnslmnrs are find- - 
Xing it increasingly difficult and time- 
consuming to negotiate the world’s lin- 
guistic labyrinth. 

The international political, economic, 
technological and scientific nexus has 

led to an inundation of specialist ter- 
minology. 

Specialist terminology is, by defini- 
tion, readily understood only by the 
specialist. Yet interpreters and transla- 
tors are expected to be conversant with 
all subjects. 

No human brain can store more than a 
traction of this terminology. 

“Politicians are most inventive at coin- 
ing new concepts,” says Helmut Hart- 
mann from Frechen, near Cologne, vice- 
president of the Federal Association of 
Interpreters and Translators (BDO). 

members are full- 
time linguistic intermediaries.” Some 
work as court interpreters and official 
translators of classified documents for 
government and industry! 

It held its First German Terminology 
Congress m Cologne as an initial at- 
tempt to call on the computer to redress 
the balance upset by mountains of spe- 
cialist terms. v 

“Terminology is a tool of the transla- 

Thors ^r D0 “Han. 

The president of the International 
translators Federation (FIT), Profes- 
sor Anna Lilova from Prague, noted in 
of « reetin 8 that she expect- 

nwW C ° ,0 ? ne COngress to contribute 
toward praxis-oriented systems of ter- 
minological cooperation. 

By praxis she - and the congress - 
meant computer-aided translation, me- 
chanical translation,; artificial intellig- 
ence -management systems, large-scale 
network",, 5 and ‘"'“national computer 

Such networks might one day be in a 


position to relay to the individual trans- 
lator's desktop monitor screen the full 
range of terminology in any living lan- 
guage required. 

So far only n handful of computers : 
have most inadequately taken the place of ‘ 
the card index on which translators still 
rely to find their way. if only just, round 
the terminological Tower of Babel. 

Terminology computers are said to 
speed and cut the cost of translation, 
but they are unlikely ever to make trans- 
lators superfluous. 

Equipment currently available invar- 
iably produces unsatisfactory results in 
or from German. “German," Hartmann 
says, “is a very difficult language.” 

He quotes n line of verse that baffles 
computers but says computer systems 
that can translate technological lerrps 
quite well are already in use in the Fed- . 
eral Republic, not to mention Switzer- f 
land, Canada and Japan. 

But what use are a few hundred thou- ! 
sand terms when chemistry alone hfls i 
well over a million and other sectors are : 
sure to have just as many? Computers 
and networks will need far-reaching fur- ■; 
ther development. . j 

Access to the European Community^ i 
Brussels language computer would cer- j 
talnly be welcome. Translation, accounts i 
for half the Community’s manpower costs. 

Three hundred interpreters and 
translators attended the Cologne con- 
gress. They included freelancers, civil 
servants and industrial staff and ,a ,foIr 
number of foreigners. . ' 

BD.tr .. members have termip6ioglpsj 
difficulties of another kind. Their. trfide 
and Its designation are nonprotected*'-/ t; 

Apyone can call hiniseltf-a simultaneity?. ■ 
interpreter or specialist translator BDy.. 
professionals are . feeling the pinch -of 
competition from unemployed teachers, ! ■ 

ffans Wullenweber : ' I 

(Bremer Nachrichtem 26 November. 1986), : . 
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Survey reveals some rheumatic conditions 
are caused by stress factors 


S tress can cause any one of the rheu- 
matic-type illnesses. The most 
meaningful way of dealing with it from 
the industrial medicine viewpoint is to 
look at a person's work so as to limit the 
demands made so that the job does not 
become in effect a stress factor. 

Professor Theodor Hettinger, head of 
the industrial medicine department of 
Wuppertal University, came to this con- 
clusion after a survey of the problem. 

Before research was done into the 
causes of rheumatic illnesses, rheuma- 
tologists and industrial medicine spe- 
cialists were united in the view that 
many jobs in today's industry and ser- 
vices present the dangers of rheumatic 
illnesses. 

Professor Hettinger said that the ex- 
pression "stress" has been borrowed 
from the materials testing sector and rc- 
feres to "sensitivity" or "oppression.” In 
no way does it have a negative connota- 
tion, for stress defined in this way is not 
fundamentally an illness, but maintains 
the body’s capabilities. 

What is regarded in ordinary life as 
“stress” is to the scientist “dis-tress" or 
“o verst ress.” 

This happens, according to Professor 
Hettinger, if the demands made on the 
body and the body’s reactions do not 
concur. This factor he describes ns u 
“stressor." There aic quite a lot of these 
in the working life. 

One “stressor” is that imposed by the 


increased efforts that have to be made 
to do over-time," to make up for a lack 
of time-off and time pressure. 

These can result in possible poor per- 
formance and a lack of aptitude. 

In addition environmental factors can 
have their effect such as noise, dust and 
the weather. 

Other stress factors at work can be is- 
olation or, on the other hand, people 
working too closely together, a lack of 
information about what is going on in 
the firm, or loo much, or having to 
shoulder responsibility to which the 
worker is ill-suited. 

Conflicts can also be included, parti- 
cularly disagreements with superiors and 
work collcagues.Compctition can also be 
a stress factor if this involves a sense of 
inadequacy or a lack of support. 

Industrial medicine has recognised 
for a long time that a sense of disap- 
pointment that one’s work is not appre- 
ciated, a change of job, an unplesant at- 
mosphere at work and worry about 
loosing a job can be over-stress factors. 

According to Hettinger the question 
when stress develops to "dis-tress" or 
"over-stress'* depends on personal per- 
formance nnd qualifications. 

The “least competent" are the least 
likely to be subject to stress, people with 
greater abilities are more subject to 
over-stress. 

Hettinger's survey also took imo con- 
sideration the different stress factors 
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that can affect the two sexes at work. 
These differences are based on the dif- 
ference in physical performance be- 
tween men and women. 

The danger of stress increases in 
young males at the rate of between five 
and seven per cent annually. 

At twenty a young man has reached 
the peak of his physical abilities. These 
remain at this level for about ten years. 

These abilities drop off gradually up 
to the age of 65 when they are 20 to 25 
per cent lower than between the ages of 
20 to 30. 

Women achieve the peak of their 
physical performance between 14 and 
16. By 20 they have about two-thirds of 
the physical capabilities of n man. 

This declines ns the woman gets older 
so that by 70 or 80 there is only a limit- 
ed difference between the two sexes. 

It is clear that when the same physical 
demands arc made on women as men 
women are more endangered by over- 
stress with the subsequent effects on 
their health by these increased demands 
made than men. ^ 

(Lircmur Nachrichu-n. 2V November 1VK6) 

Warning about 
hypnosis 

S cientists from various European 
countries warned about the abuse or 
hypnosis at a symposium of the Euro- 
pean society for medical hypnosis, held 
nt Dahn in the Palatinate. 

The scientists warned of ihe danger- 
ous consequences or hypnosis induced 
by the ignorant. 

Klaus Thomas, president of the socie- 
ty and director of the Berlin hypnosis 
institute, told journalists that the use of 
hypnosis by amateurs or as a show gim- 
mick, in a disco for instance, was “irre- 
sponsible and almost criminal." 

Amateur hypnotists frequently can- 
not bring the person they have hypno- 
tised back. Harm can result, shock for 
instance. It is possible that they will sub- 
sequently suffer from depression and 
psychic disorders. 

Klaus Thomas said that there were no 
statistics that accurately reflected the 
extent of this abuse. 

The society that includes about 100 
doctors and university lecturers who are 
involved in hypnosis, demanded that 
hypnosis should only be used for medi- 
cal purposes. 

Although it is relatively easy to lean 
to hypnotise, hypnosis deeply involves 
all an individual's functions and its af- 
fects on a person are comparable to 
strong medication. 

As In Israel the practice of hypnosis 
by amateurs should be forbidden by 
law in this country and the designation 
hypnotist protected, Klaus Thomas 
said. 

According to the society hypnosis has 
been used in . various aspects of medi- 
cine for years, or In psycho-therapy .to 
deal with neuroses. 

Hypnosis has also been used to. ease 
pain such as migraine. In dentistry hyp- 
nosis has ofteq been used to ease tooth- 
ache. i . . - dp a ■ 

(Sttcldeuistho ZflKiing, Munich; 
- li I 4 December 1986) 


Abortion: probe 
into how it 
affects women 

M ost women come through an abor- 
tion without any psychological af- 
ter-effects, but twelve months after ihe 
operation a quarter still suffer from anx- 
iety, a sense of guilt, depression and gen- 
eral discontent. 

Women who arc in difficult financial 
circumstances, alone or with a difficult 
partner particularly have trouble coping 
with an abortion. 

These were the findings of a Kiel Uni- 
versity survey of 1 17 women who had an 
abortion on medical grounds. They were 
questioned before the operation to ter- 
minate their pregnancy and n year after- 
wards. 

More than a half of the women miked 
of moodiness before and after they were 
aborted. But within a month most women 
had got over it. 

One in five of the women complained 
that a year after they fetl disgruntled from 
lime to time. A quarter of those ques- 
tioned in the survey suffered front a sense 
of guilt. 

Many suffered from the feeling that 
they had ahorted the only child they 
would ever have. The sight of another 
pregnant women or small children 
brought on a sense of regret and the anx- 
iety that, because of the abortion, they 
had probably become barren. One in ten 
of the women suffered from nightmares. 

Authors of the study. Professor Reinlt- 
urd Wille. Dr Winfried Barnett and Nahid 
Frcudenherg, published their study in the 
54/86 issue of the medical magazine Fnri- 
idirilie tier Neurologist hen Psychiairie. 

They went about it in three ways: .a 
questionnaire about punishment or guilt 
anxielies because of Ihe abortion, a ques- 
tionnaire about variations in the women's 
moods nnd, third, the personal impres- 
sions of each woman. 

Women who were assessed with high 
points in at least two of these means of in- 
vestigation were regarded as the group 
with problems. 

According to these criteria 2 1 per cent 
of the women had difficulties coming to 
terms with the emotional aspects. A third 
were clearly harmed 
The three scientists who conducted the 
survey believe that these psychic conse- 
quences could lead to permanent harm. 

They compared these two groups with 
one another to discover why some worn- >. 
en came through an abortion without any 
trouble while others could not find their ; 
balance again for a year or so afterwards. 

Usually this showed that emotional 
problems increased in direct relationship 
to the problems the women had with heF j 
partners and money. 

Other factors included being among: 
the low-paid and the view that sexuality 
and propagation were inseparable. 

The women whose partner had pushed 
them to have an abortion overcame the 
operation worst of all. 

The survey showed that women were 
more likely to suffer from emotional dis- 
turbances as a result of an abortion if they 
we re given poor advice befo ro hand. 

This Indicates that the women whom 
legislators have irt mind in calling for s 
tightening up of the abortion laws suffef 
mainly after an abortion. 

But the Kiel scientists believe that den 
ying an abortion to these women woulc 
hot help them very much. 

They suggested that more womer 
should be given psycho- therapy after tin 
iperailon, • ,:i ' fi ^i 

■ • • (Bremer Nichrlchten, 29 November Jpf8 
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Old peoples champion says 
demand, don’t beg 


,;. J X '* V.v ? Vi ^ 


‘ ' 1 •* ■'■'• ' ■ ‘ to ■&?&»« 

T here is a life — and it’s BEFORE 
death,” wrote Trude Unruh in her 
book. Call to rebellion — the Grey Pan- 
thers make History. 

The founder and leader of the Pan- 
thers, n pressure group ncling for old 
people, wrote: “Clubs for old people 
must be political education centres in 
which people learn how they’ve been 
misled nil their lives . . . they must be cen- 
tres of explanation and rebellion. If not, 
close them down!” 

Strong words. But it is this very policy 
of provocation nnd aggression that 
makes the country sit up and take notice. 
When the Panthers speak for their mem- 
bership of between 10,000 and 15,000, 
and threaten to act. people like heads of 
social welfare authorities and old peo- 
ple’s homes jump. 

Frau Unruh has learnt in her varied 
political career (she was once known ns 
Trude the Red”) how effectively to han- 
dle action in public - it is best in front of 
running television cameras. 

She was first in the SPD and then in 
the FDP and then in a Greens splinter or- 
ganisation organised by a former CDU 
man, Herbert Gruhl. Then she tried 
forming a pensioners party bui landed 
! "P a Citizens Party, a party with 
. doubtful pedigree. Then she went in with 
■ Che Greens proper and is now high on the 
North Rhine-Westphnlian Land list for 
the general election next month. J 

She whips up fervour nnd feeling what- l 
ever she does. It has paid off. It has ex- j 

posed to public gaze issues such as how < 

easy it is to: put old people into care; to < 
certify them as being unfit to run their 
own affairs; to consign them to psychiat- 
ric care; to keep them nice and quiet with v 
drugs; and to keep them bound to their . 
beds in homes. 1 

The Panthers’ have lawyers, social f 
workers and doctors available. There are v 
many unpaid workers at 170 regional „ 
centres. Their aim is to try and prevent » 
old people from being forced into homes 
* and t0 B e * care orders quashed. The cen- 
tres try to get money released so that old 1 
people, sometimes with younger people F 
can move in small groups into apart- 
. menis. $ 

A reporter on the Siiddeutsche Zeittmg ° 
' told what started it all off for Frau Un- 1 
i ruh. Her mother-in-law used to go to a fl 
1 1 mornin 6 coffee meeting. One day a regu- 
lar member, an old lady, did not come. b 
She had suddenly been shoved be her t( 
children into an old people's home. P 
There she stood, bedecked in her finerv 
~ crying.” 7 t l 

It is said that Frau Unruh talks more P 
i quickly than she thinks, that she certainly 81 

I Wants In Sinn nlH nannl. u ■ . 3 


'1 and 1,500 marks a month so old people 
J* don t contantly have to go with begging 
1 b°wi to the social security people. 

> They also want nursing allowance mo- 
1 ney to be paid to both old people and 
young, handicapped people in cash rath- 
er than being channelled through the var- 
ious authorities and care agencies. 

Old people should be able to avoid the 
feeling of being completely at the mercy 
of the system. Therefore they should, say 
the Grey Panthers, be able to change 
homes without without giving a reason. 

The Grey Panthers want changes in 
the laws governing homes so that care is 
maintained but the element of freedom is 
increased. 

The organisation wants, as far as possi- 
ble, to do without homes for the old, care 
homes and psychiatric homes. Instead 
there should be changes enabling people 
to have more say in running their own 
lives. 

Law changes are wanted so that hasty 
certification becomes impossible and , in 
cases where people are certified, there 
should be regular checks to make sure 
that it is justified. 

This checking should be by an inde- 
pendent body such as a court every three 
years. 

Frau Unruh knew that all this was be- 
yond the Grey Panthers. Allies were 
needed. Four years ago she turned to the 
Greens: “They offered to speak for ail so- 
cial movements. And. of course, the Grey 

A Berlin judge has rejected on a tech- 
nicality an an nnn.ma^t 


*3 



-I vgi miiiiy 

i wants to stop old people from being cer- 
. . ,lflcd « and thus lose control of their own 
r affairs, through what she calls the “wel- 
• fare mafia" and through “administrative 
;i socialism", but also that she also de- 
imands that all this effort is done as part 
her empire. 

i The result: rebellion among the troops 
i n parts of the country. Some have pulled 
I >ut of the Wuppertal headquarters, 
il But despite the quarrel, the aims re- 
| nain much the snme. They want a mini- 
mum pension of between 1,000 marks 


-finicality an 80,000-mark damages 
claim against the Swiss-based Pent- 
house publishing company by Petra 
Kelly, a member of the Bonn Bundestag 
and one of Germany’s most prominent 
Greens. 

She had been featured in caricature 
naked with her back and turned-round 
head facing the viewer. Her right arm 
rested, wild-west fashion, on the butt of 
a Colt .45 sitting in a holster dangling 
from a black leather belt. She wore 
black stiletto-heeled boots. The drawing 
appeared in the “VIP Calendar” in 
March last year. 

The issue before the court was: was 
this a matter of unlawful invasion of 
privacy or of artistic freedom? 

Frau Kelly's counsel, Anne Klein, 
said it was not a case of seeing a good 
opportunity of collecting 80,000 marks. 
The money would be given to a charity 
tor children with cancer. * 

She said Frau Kelly was not a “terri- 

^h Pn,a J ^ eVertheless * she objected 
to the naked female form being used for 
promotion purposes. 

Frau Klein said it was “typical” that 
the calendar featured the portraits of 12 
politicians, two of whom were women 
and that one of them was naked. 

It was the purpose of a caricature to 
reveal the personal characteristics of a 
person and make them appear ridicu- 
lous through overdrawing. 

“™ a l ure was suggesting that 

i.™ y had used sex as a t0 °l in pol- 
tlics. That was an untrue suggestion. She 
stood for non-violence and disarma- 
ment. j : ■ 

Penthouse’s' lawyer, Vera Movses- 
sian, said the caricature had been drawn 

‘ known Isracli artist, 34-year- 
old Ori Hofmekler. Its purpose had sim- 


Panthers are a social movement. But 
what lent weight to their offer was their 
commitment to put the Grey Panthers 
case to the Bundestag. Because of this, 
we’re not green. We remain grey.-' But 
we’ve got a voice in Parliament.-" - ; 

The deal with the Greens has split the 
movement. It is reported that Frau Uri- 
ruh has sent a fifth of the membership 
packing. 

She lightly dismisses the affair simply 
as a clash between the tie-and-collar fac- 
tion and the pinafore-and-overalls fac- 
tion. But it has more to do with . her deal 
with the Greens. • . •• • 

But there is not a lot of difference in 
the aims of the factions, especially when 
Frau Unruh writes: “At communal level 
the Grey Panthers — depending on the 
opinion of each district - will in many 
cases work with the Green Alternative 
List because there is more to be gained 
from Land parliaments than from the 
various old people’s advisory boards 
which have been created by the politi- 
cians as fobbing-off centres and alibis to 
make it look as if there is a policy of help- 
ing old people when there isn’t. 

We reject these boards as unimagina- 
tive and unauthoritative manoeuvres de- 
signed by politicians to hoodwink." 

The Grey Panthers in Germany are 
based on the American organisation of 
the same name which has 100,000 mem- 
bers. Researcher Brigitte Donicht-Fluck 
com pares the two in her book. Wrinkled 
Radicals. She says the two overestimate 
their influence. The reason is that the me- 
dia in both countries take notice of them 
because they make more noise than many 
other organisations with bigger member- 
ships. 

The differences between the Ameri- 
can and the German Panthers, she 
says, are at least as numerous as their 





It's no use being quiet, says ™ 

UnrUh ’ (Photos: Poly-Presi) 


similarities. The German Grey Pan 
thers understand themselves as an or 
gamsation basically io help old people, 
despite the occasional links wiib 
younger people and despite the slogan 
Today us — tomorrow you”. 

By contrast, the Americans have 
broader aims. They are fighting “against 
discrimination because of age, race or 
sex" and consciously use grandparents 
and grandchildren together ngaiast the 
in-between generations. 

Perhaps the German organisation is 
also headed in this direction. Frau Un- 
ruh has already hinted that “the pina- 
fore-and-overalls brigade can be whar 
they want to be. Most talk like us and 
live like us." 

Renate Paerber-Husemam 

(Deutsche Allgcmcincs 5<mniag$bliti 
Miimlnirg. 30 November 198b| 


Woman MP’s 
nude-cartoon 
suit rejected 




tewr. Kel,y 18 n ° PrUd0 ’ 8aya h9r 

ply been to express the Greens' political 
ideas of “back to nature" and “off with 
r* 1 ®] encumbrances of civilisation.” 

The Colt revolver was an attempt to 
capture the fighting character of the 
Greens. It had nothing to do with the 

tr arv h h n h 5 * * and P °' ve ' r • 1 & n 'f he fcon- 
Uc ifcence d erything 10 do Vrith ariis- 

■ K t U * Wantid nothin « other than 

!hn iH frU eS l ° lay down a cartoon- 
shouid portray and to limit artistic lic- 
ence. Frau Movsessian said there were 


only two women featured in the calenda 
for the simple reason that there were * 
few women in lending positions in poli 
tics. There weren’t many as interesting a 
Frau Kelly and “she should feel ho 
noured to be drawn by such a famed car 
toonist.” 

Others featured in the calendar, whirl 
was shown in court, included Britisl 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher with : 
football, short trousers nnd cellulitis on thi 
thigh; President Reagan as the man in tin 
whisky advertisement (“Ronnie Walker") 
Bonn Defence Minister Manfred Wornei 
wrapped in a bath towel and using a tulx 
of lipstick; and Bavarian Premier Frans 
Josef Strauss with n naked stomach and < 
hand covering his private parts. 

The court was told that. 3, 000 copies 
of the calendar had been produced and 
all members of Parliament in Bonn had 
received one ns a present. 

The judge, Gerhard Slebert, said 
there were legal precedents for saying 
that people in public life had to be pre- 
pared to expect a certain amount of full 
to be poked at them. There had to be 
plenty of scope fur freedom of opinion 
and artistic licence.' '' 

He rejected tK plaintiffs claim how- 
ever, not on these grounds, but because 
the suit had been ndressed to the wrong 
■ people, .an editor and a company within 
the Penthouse, group which had had 
nothing to do with the production of the 
calendar. 

' NBs German playwright- Rolf Hocfo 
buth sat in court following the case with 
furrowed brow “In the hope that the free* 
■dom of art- would remained unimpinged: 


Slice for h German politician who goe 
court because of a' caricature.* 

Birgit Lo, 

(Frankfurter Rundiofyeu, 21 November II 
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Why terrorism 
attracts so 
. many women 

W omen are only responsible for be- 
tween ten and 15 per cent of crime! 
in West Germany, yet 14 of the country's; 
2 1 most wanted terrorists are women. ! 

• They plan the murders say terror au- 
thorities, and are brutal in putting the 
plans into action. Does terrorism have a 
particular attraction for German women? 
Behavioural experts don’t know. 

In October, witness descriptions led in- 
vestigators to believe that Red Army Fac- 
tion (RAF) terrorist Barbara Meyer was 
responsible for shooting dead diplomat 
Gerold von Braunmiihl at point-blank 
range. 

In July, Meyer is thought to be the 
principal culprit for the remote-controlled 
bomb that blew up Professor Karl-Heinz 
Beckurts, a Siemens executive, as he drove 
■ to work. 

In the 1970s women were in leading po- 
sitions in the RAF. In 1977 a third of top 
terrorists were women. Ulrike Meinhof 
decisively influenced the ideology of Ger- 
man terrorism in the bloody years of polit- 
ically-motivated violence. 

The expression Baader-Meinhof gang is 
misleading, because Andreas Baader, as 
described by former colleagues, was a a 
common criminal interested only in viol- 
ence. 

Gudrin Ensslin and Brigitte Mohnhaupt 
were later the group's ideologists. 

The new generation of female terrorists 
are primarily pragmatists, mure interested 
in murdering representatives of the state's 
military and economic estabishment than • 
on garnishing their crimes with “doctrines 
of salvation." 

It is believed that a women was involved 
in the killing of the US soldier, Pimental, 
near Frankfurt two years ago. 

The unsuspecting young American was 
lured from a disco by a woman to a lovers' 
lane where he was murdered by an accom- 
plice. 

The terrorists needed his identification 
papers to get into Pimentai’s airbase and 
plant a bomb. 

Meyer has taken part in several mur- 
ders besides von BraunmiihTs and Beck- 
urts’. 

Only a few of the women see much va- 
lue in disguising themselves. An RAF 
photograph of Inge Viett for instance, 
found In 1984, was very like the picture of 
her in tfie official terrorists wanted sheet 
put out by the police. 

Gisela Dutzi was arrested in Darmstadt 
in 1983 because of her picture bn this po- 
lice poster. . .. . , 

• An informed source salt! that the photo 
itself was responsible for her capture! 

Security experts believe that it is left to 
the individual members of the terrorist 
gang tb disguise themselves of not. 


ond factor that drives women into terror- 
ism. This is a relationship with a man who 
is involved in political violence. This ap- 1 
plies to about two-thirds of the female ter- 
rorists. 

It is more likely, through, that various ' 

■ ipotlves ace mixed -together to increase 
their inclination to violence. 

Futile participation in political group- 
ings and citizens’ initiative campaigns can 
play a pari. 

If the anti-movement: based on democ- 
ratic methods fails then the fanatic turns to 
catapults, Molotov cocktails, and later to 
remote-controlled bombs. 

Put all these together and there is a radi- 
cal rejection of society and the social real- 
ities. ■’ ; •• 

Officials involved in the hunt for terror 1 \ 
ists smile at explanations Of this kind. Tbe 
scientific world has examined enormous 
quantities of material dealing with the sub- 
ject, and several more or less meoingful 
explanations of why women take to terror- 
ism have been made. 

• Terrorism is the extreme expression of 
female emancipation. 

• Terrorism is the result of greater female 
sensibilities. 

• There is a marked link between lesbi- 
ans and terrorism, 

• There is a desire to emulate men. 

Experts are not prepared, however, to 

go as far as to say these points arc true for 
the female terrorist successors of Ulrike 
Meinhof. 

It is interesting to note, however, that 
female terrorists are between 25 and 42. 
This suggests that the first generation of 
female terrorists has successfully main- 
tained continuity by recruiting politically 
effective successors. 

There is an additional problem for se- 
curity officials. It is not easy to present ti 
criminal image of women. 

Security officials are mainly men, drawn 
usually from military circles. They have a 
psychological barrier to hunting down a 
woman as a criminal. This is equally true 
of a criminal duo masquerading as a mar- 
ried couple. 

Furthermore this is closely related to 
the psychological inhibitions among the 
public at large, and given greater credibil- 
ity by the media, that women are not 
linked to crime. 

However, women have played a leading 
role in the RAF. Their aggressive suprem- 
acy has been made obvious by the violence 
of the past few months. 

Women were prominent in the planning 
and presentation of the Anti-Imperialist 
Congress, a' conglomeration of RAF sym- 
pathisers.. 

It is pbvious that in comparison 1 with 
foreign 7 terrorist groups West German 
groups have a large proportion of women 
among (heir members. But there are fanat- 
‘ ical women in Palestinian groups and the 
Italian Red Brigade as well. 

' Are. women the motivating force behind 
terrorism?' They! are an essential factor in 
political violeiicd.Tdgether.withdidr male 

;• companions they threaten society, ■( . 

Their activities should hot be forgotten, . 

! Everything Should be done to prevent men 
;! ; and wohien from drifting into political Vi-- 
■. .olehce. 1 Thomas Wittke ' [ 

■" ; (Ooncral Ahzd&er, Bonn, 27 November (98.6) . 


Figures show that criminals 
are overwhelmingly men 

W hy do women commjt fewer dropped, among men by eleven per cer 
crimes than men? Don't know, is and' 1 5 percent amonc women. These fi 


An analysis of the careers of the female. ; . 1 *9 le “ Cft . " ' Thomas Wittke 

terrorists indicates little about the origins (General A itolgor. Bonn, 27 November (986) 
of their; violence. What is noticeable is : .. • • .■■■■>■.'■ ' ■' ' - — 

many of them were university ‘ students ' 1 . • • . •' • " ■ ' - m 

who did not graduate, mainly in the soolol- Continued from page 1 

qgy disciplines, : : j ■ corations to a love-story, that, only ref: 

From the very outset this] group o^.‘ leetsin ajvupre&l way the historical cir- 
women shows! clearly, a social invoiye^ .i gUn^lancQS, ! , : * - : f • • 

merit, biit as they gain experience of life- J Jogcmo Brigslrdm has tried to make of 
they, become disappointed: Their own Klaus Mennte book material 10} apdlitj- 
radical stahdards. do not measure Up to ,"! cal ■ film, But what WaS presfintfid in.' (h® 

ttanlltu 'ApFao.a a.'ji J ,vi. tn- hiSlA 'ihf* -slnrU '-to* 


There does seem £6 however; a .'$ec- make a flo nsenS&of the 


crimes than men? Don't know, is 
the authoritative answer. ' 

The Justice Minister in North Rhine- 
Westphalia, Rolf Krumsiek- (SPD) reck- 
ons the question should be reversed. 
Why are men so criminally inclined? 

If, he said at a meeting to issue a bro- 
chure on female crime and prisons, men 
were -as law-abiding as wo.men, most 
-prisons could be closed and criminal 
courts would have their work cut by two . 
thirds,! 

According to police statistics there 
were 307,383 women suspected of 
crime nationwide as opposed to 
983,616 men in 1985. In North-Rhine 
Westphalia only 17 per cent of all sen- 
tences passed by the courts involved 
women. Twenty per cent of men were 
given prison sentences, but only eleven 
per cent of the women. 

Many women arc given suspended 
sentences, so only 560 women were in 
North Rhinc-Westphalia's prisons at 3 1 
October compared with 1 4,670 men. 

Statistics show ihnt the situation is 
much the same both in other Lander and 
in other countries. In Britain, Holland, 
France, Austria and the United States 
the disparity between female and male 
crime is the same, the minister snid. 

Because women arc not involved in 
major crime there were fewer of them 
that have to go to prison, lie added. 

It is often said, but has never been 
proven, that women are rarely brought 
to court because male victims of their 
crimes have inhibitions about accusing a 
wuinun. Male investigators and judges 
are prone to being lenient to the fair sex. 

This could explain why fewer women, 
accused of criminal acts, arc given pris- 
on sentences than men who are convict- 
ed. 

Criminologists and psychologists 
have attempted to explain why women 
commit fewer crimes by pointing out 
that rhey have less energy for crime due 
to their weaker constitution and their 
peaceful nature. 

Minister Krumsiek commented that 
this was a typical. male prejudice. 

He believes that it is more to the 
point that a women is less likely to com- 
mit crime because her role in society is 
in the home with the children. 

Many -experts went along with the 
theory that as woiqen became more and 
more emancipated and took up careers 
they would be more inclined to crime. 

Until recently the figures seemed to 
support this viewpoint. Last year there 
were 307,383 women suspected of 
crimes, 75 per cent more than in 1970. 
During this period male crime only in- 
creased 16 per cent. 

Rolf Krumsiek explained that in the 
period 1970-1983 the number of wom- 
en sentenced for crime increased 62 per 
cent, among men only eleven per cent. 

But in the last two years the number 
of sentences in North-Rhine Westphalia 

At one point in the film Joanna and 
Ragnar go into n cinema and see a Ger- 
man newsreel on the organisation of Nazi 
broadcasting. 

The scene is short enough for it is one 
of the few scenes in this film that gives 
some idea of what contcmpory life was 
like. 

. -. ;• : Andrea? KM? •; 

' t (Frankfurter AllgoCnelne Zclnmg 

: far Deuticbland, 3 December 1 986) 


dropped, among men by eleven per cent 
and' 1 5 per cent among women.These fi- 
gures for sentences passed indicate that 
in the past two years there has been a 
general drop in crime and that the 
courts are dealldg with serious crime 
more leniently. 

But why has the figure for women sen- 
tenced dropped so much more so than 
among: men? Could a factor be that be- 
cause of the high figures for unemploy- 
ment among Women more are having to 
remain at home? 

Doubts have been expressed about this 
theory as well. In 1882 twenty per cent of 
those sentenced were women. Last year, 
excluding traffic convictions, 21 per cent 
. of those handed down a sentence, were 
women. 

These figures show that despite emanci- 
pation and more nnd more women going 
out to work the crime figure has hardly al- 
tered at all. 

Minister Krumsiek said that there was 
still no adequate explanation why women 
were less prone to crime than men. 

A solution to the puzzle could result 
in new policies for dealing with crime. 

If it was just known why men were 
considerably more inclined to crime 
then they could perhaps be induced to 
emulate women. 

Minister Krumsiek says that if men 
were no more inclined to crime than wom- 
en, instead of 193,00(1 sentences being 
handed down in Nanh-Rhinc Westphalia 
last year there would have been only 
63.000. Horst Zimmermann 

(Kiuiigarlcr Nuchrichlcn, 28 November 

Bauhaus 

Continued from page 1 1 

the world of the court. That these pic- 
tures should be displayed in a castle of all 
places is acceptable for the rooms on the 
ground floor of the Knobclsdurff Wing 
have been sophisticated^ renovated and 
furnished in a modern style. 

The historical Frederick the Great 
rooms are one storey higher. 

After the Schinkel works there arc 
paintings by the Nazarenes, a group of 
German romantic, religious painters 
from the beginning of the 19th century, 
and the Dresden romantics with works 
by Kersling. 

The brilliant works of the Berlin land- 
scape painter Carl Blechen are on show 
in rooms isolated by two cabinets. 

He died young. There are 23 of his . 
paintings in the collection dealing with 
macabre, portentous themes such as Grab- , 
mal and Das Innere des Palmhauses. Thcsc \ 
are pictures that depict a loqging foi* a dis- 
tant, warmer, more beautiful world.- 

Beyond the vestibule important Berlin 
Biedermeier works are oti display; EdiB* 
ard GMrtner, who painted with such pre-i 
cision the Berlin bf the mid-180Qs, ahdi 
Franz Krflger who made his n ante paint-; 
ing pictures of horsesRnd the hunt. 

The collecljbn of romantic painting* 
ends with ten pictures by Carl Spiuweg 
including the mubhrioved painting of the 
poor poet, i : : 

; . This is regarded by -many as an objec 
live but sorrowfiifd Ascription of a bittei 
reality. Blit the picture is: also seen b) 
maity art experts, Hpwever, as $ satire o 
the uncritjeaj. apd overestimated - rol< 
ihe poet played In the-hrrtstic life of thi 
; peirtod . ... ^ i^isefaitc Mlillju* 

.'(Hhnrt overt cheAUgeracln &, 29 NoYetufo^TMli 
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P e 2 Melsungen . 
cat 3 SchwSbjsch Hall 
me 4 Berchtesgaden . 


German roads will get you ‘ 
there, and if you plan to see as 

much a$'yp.u can; why.not " 

travel the length of the 

country? From the Alpine 1 
foothills In the south via the 
typical Mlttelgebirge range to 
tfie plains of the north, you vylll 
pass through the most varied - 
landscapes. And so you 
needn't take pot luck in 
deciding on a route, we 
rebommend the German 
Holiday Route from, the Alps to 
the Baltic. 
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Start in the sauthwith 

Berchtesgaden and its bob 
run. Maybe you have already 
heard tell of Landshut, a 
mediaeval Bavarian town with 
the world's largest brick-and- 
mortar tower. Or of Erbach in‘ : 
the Odenwald, with its castle 
andthelvbry Museum. Or of ‘ 
Ajsfeld with its half-timbered 
houses, the Harz mountain ■ 
towns or the 1 ,000-year-old- 
Hanseatic port of Lubeck ■ 

Visit Germany and let the 
Hojlday Route be your guide : 

- from the Alps tothe Baltic! , 
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Beethovenatraase-fig, D-0OOO Frankfurt/M 








